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be Waf an& bllnb apostle of ®p=« 
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PREFACE 




Girl Wanted” is tlic oiitcoine 
of a desire to provide a })c’)ok of 
cheerful counsel which g'irls would 
not reject l)ecause of a “superior” attitude 
on tlic part of the author toward the 
weaknesses and sliortcorninu's common to 


all who 


])ass 

The 


tliroui^h 

averai(e 


tlie 


”T)lden 


j4'ates of 


i^irl 


is aware that 


she has imperfections, and her resentment 
against anything* in the nature of a lecture 
is usually founded upon the conviction 
that slie knows herself, and that tlie well- 
intentioned observer of her small faults 
cannot tell iier anytliing that it is worth 
her wliile t<> stay to hear. Slie is con- 
vinced tliat she will reform in due time, 
aiMf she fully intends to pursue the riglit 
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path when she comes to consider the 
matter jeriously. 

This bo^ is not written from an alti- 
tude, and the author is conscious that any 
girl can find out for herself the prin- 
ciples of life which arc dealt with herein. 
Nevertheless he has deemed it worth while 
to bring together the thoughts of many 
wise men and women upon the difficulties 
and the duties which confront the girl as 
she stands upon the threshohl of life, 
because it is better to learn early from 
those who have previously trodden the 
path than to wait for experience to teach. 

The task of an author who is addressing 
the Girl Wanted is a very pleasant one. 
She is a most gracious specimen of 
Nature’s handiwork, and is so organised 
th^ all that is pure and gootl appeals 
stMngly to her. Her brothers arc east 
in a rougher mould, and seem often dis- 
inclined to listen to good advice ; bii4 she 
has a spiritual nature which resfxjnds ittbfe 
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naturally to the voice which bids her to 
aim high. And that is the voice^in this 
book. 

Aim should precede action, and there 
is danger in putting off the resolution to 
choose and to purpose. ^ 

** WA^re lies the land to which the ship' would go ? 

Far^ far ahead^ is all her seamen hwtoP 

The girl cannot know yet precisely 
where she would go, but she should lose 
no time in fixing the direction she will 
take, and this book is designed to help 
her toward a wise choice by setting fairly 
before her the course as it has been charted 
by other voyagers on life’s sea. 

So far as the author’s own words are 
concerned, he thought it advisable to adopt 
a homely style, as far removed as |)ossiblc 
from the atmosphere of ponderous wisdotn 
that psually offends the young. In pur- 
suan£§ of his plan he has made use of 
occasional verses which were designedly 
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written in a style which cannot entitle 
them tQ rank as poetry, but which will 
probably succeed in impressing particular 
points. To compensate for literary defi- 
ciencies due to this plan, the author con- 
ceived the excellent idea of printing 
numerous quotations from great writers 
and philosophers, and the Itngli.sh editor 
has made the selection, which she hopes 
will be a useful feature of the book. Prob- 
ably these quotations may not be noted 
at a first reading of the interesting letter- 
press, but if the book realizes the hopes 
with which it is sent forth, it will be read 
more than once, and here a [joint and there 
a thought will take root in the young mind 
because of the eloquence with which it has 
been clothed. 

For the idea of the Roll of Honour the 
English editor must accept responsibility. 
It seemed to her that portraits of .great 
women would often mean little tq" girls 
who had not been informed as to why the 

• . viii 
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world honours them. She endeavoured, 
therefore, to attach to each portrait a short 
statement so composed as to arrest atten- 
tion and show that the success of these 
lives had been due to the recognition and 
acceptance of the very |ruths which this 
book is written to enforce. 

The hook, as will be at once perceived, 
is American in its origin. This guarantees 
that it will be found to be fresh, and, to 
the Isnglish girl, unhackneyed. The essen- 
tial problems of a young girl’s life do 
not vary materially the world over, and 
the English editor has therefore not found 
it to be neces.sary to alter the general 
structure of the book. She has, however, 
not hesitated to revise passages which she 
felt might gain in their appeal to English 
girls from an alteration in the form in 
which they were originally written for 
American readers. 

, <r. a 

pomnm, 

• July, 1^12, 
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CHAPTER I 

t 

CHOOSING THE WAY 

Y es, my girl friend, I am very glad 
that we are to have the opportunity 
of enjoying a friendly chat through 

the medium of the printed page, with 'its 
many tongues of type. 

And, first, I have a favour to ask of you, 
and that is that you will allow our talk 
to be chiefly about younself and the manner 
in which you are going to live all the 
golden to-morrows that are awaiting you. 

In considering the various subjects on 
which I am going to speak to you, it 
will be well for you to understand that 
there never has been a period in the 
world’s, history when a girl was of more 
importdoce than she is just now. Indeed, 
many close observers and clear thinkers are 

I • B 
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I am now going 
to ask you to con- 
si der with me 
what special por- 
tion or kind of 
this ro;/al autho- 
rity arising out of 
noble education 
may rightly be 
possessed by 
women ; and how 
far they also are 
called to a true 
queenly power — 
not in their house- 
holds merely, but 
over all within 
their sphere. 

John Ruskin, 


of the opinion that a girl has never 
been of quite so much importance as 
she is to-day. 

Some of our most able writers tell 
us that we are just on the threshold 
of “ tije women’s century,” and that 
the great advance the world is to 
witness in the forthcoming years 
is to be largely insi)ired by, and 
redound to the glory of, the women 
of the earth. 


Whether this be so or not, the 
future is sufficiently full of great - 
possibilities to encourage you to 
determine that, come what may, you 
will make the years that are before 
you as bright and beautiful and a.s 
“ worth while ” as it is possible for 

The old days x J * 

iiever cornea^, yOU tO dO. m 

because tney ^ \ ^ 

rntewVocthf . “ ^ glorious privilege to live 

Se'lurn ft twentieth century ^t a time 

when the world is full o^Tpromise of*"" 
greater days to come in wlfidb you 
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may, if you will, take an active part 
in the great efforts which are to 
result ill glorious gains for the 
human race. 

Yet with all the grand achieve- 
ments that are being accomplished 
in every field of human endeavour, 
the world to-day needs most that 
which the world has ever most 
needed — words helpful and true; 
hearts kind and tender, hands 
willing and ready to lift the less 
fortunate over the rough places in 
the paths of life ; goodness and 
grace ; gentlewomen and gentlemen. 

And so here we find ourselves, 
just at this particular spot and at 
this very moment, with all of the 
4ays, months, years— yes, the whole 
of eternity — still to be lived ! 

The greatness of this thought 
seems ajt lirst almost overpowering. 
How "shall we live out all the great 

3 


She stretcheth 
out her hand i:o 
the poor : yea, slie 
rcaehelh forth her 
handK to the 
needy . • . and in 
her lon|!jue is the 
law of kindness. 

Prmerk* 


She doelh little 
kindnesses, 
Which most leave 
undone, or de- 
spise : 

For nsuiglit that 
sets one heart at 
ease, 

And givelh happi- 
ness or peace 
Is^ low-esteenjcd 
in her t*yes. 

A*. LffWiil* 


Go forth to 
meet the ilmciowy 
•flit tire witlicmt fear 
iiiid with II itout, 
heart 
M* W, 
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future that is before us ? Yet, when 

u-ie! who can call we come to think it over, we see 

that it is not so (liflicult after all ; 
r^moaowr^i'o for, fortunate mortals that we are, 
f havrl’ivtd we are called upon to live it but 

to-day. 

joimDrydm. onc cnomcnt at a time. And, 
better * 31111 , that one moment is 


always the one that is ri|^ht here 
and just now where we can see it 
and study it and sliape it and do 

Every moment ^ * 

bay be put to with it as wc will. 

some use, and 

(that with much Just this minute I 

|more pleasure 

fpioyV^ Surely it will not require a j^reat 

lord chesurfidd. tlie part of any 

one of us to live the next sixty 
seconds as they should be lived. 
^ And having lived one moment 
properly, it ought to lie .still ea.sicr 
for us to live the next one a.s well, 


To have once and thcH thc iicxt, and the next. 

acted nobly seems 

IS’ahS te finally, we continue to live i 
dghtly, just as alter of"" 
habit. . i 
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When we come to realize clearly 
that time dominates human lives, 
and that time is divided into a 
certain number of units, we can 
calculate, by simple processes in 
arithmetic, how much is likely to be 
achieved by us during the span of 
our mortal lives. 

What we are doing this minute, 
multiplied by sixty, tells us what 
we arc likely to accomplish in an 
hour, 

What we do in an hour, multiplied 
by the number of working hours 
in every twenty-four, tells us what 
we may expect to achieve in a day. 

What we do in a day, multiplied 
by three hundred and sixty-five, 
shows us what it is probable we shall 
accomplish in a year. 

What %e do in a year, whcii 
multiplild by the number of years of 
youth’ and health and strength^ we 
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Dost thO'U love 
life? Then do 
not squander lime; 
for that is tlie stuff 
life is nude ^ 
Sett/amm 


What thmi <mnst 
dt) to-'day, wisely 
atterntit to do. 
Tkm'* Carfyk. 


Evctiy day is a 
little life : ami our 
whole life is l)ut 
a day relocated ; 
whence it m that 
old Jacob iiumhers 
lus*life by tlays; 
and divarns 

ht bo laiipjit ddr* 
Ijoinl <♦! Imdy 
aritl>mett(% to 
number not his 
years, but hisdays, 
I/uiL 



Each day should 
be' , distinguished 
by at least one 
particular act of 
love. 

/. C. LamUr. 


Dreams ^ grow 
holy, put in ac“ 
tion. 

Adelaide Proctor, 


The generous 
Spirit, who, 
when brought 
Among the tasks 
of real life, hath 
- wrought 
Upon the plan 
that pleased his 
boyisn thought. 
Wm, Wordm&rih* 
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have reason to believe are yet before 
us, sets forth the result we may hope 
to secure in a lifetime. iH)r it is 
not hard for us to comprehend that 

If, while each moment yet is here, 
use it circumspectly, 

Then shall we live, this day, this year, 
Yes, all our lives, correctly. 

-As the work of the builder is 
preceded by the plans of the archi- 
tect, so the deeds we do in life are 
preceded by the thoughts we think. 
The thought is the plan ; the deed 
is the structure. 

“As the twig is bent the tree is 
inclined." Wordsworth tells us : 
“The child is father of the man." 
Which means, also, that the child 
is mother of the woman. That 
which we dream to-day vie may do 
to-morrow. The toys of childhood 
become the tools of maturer years. 
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So it follows that an important 
part of the work and occupation of 
one’s early years should be to learn 
to have right thoughts, which, later 
on in life, are to become right 
actions. ^ 

The pleasant, helpful girr is most 
likely to become the pleasant, help- 
ful woman. The seed that is sown 
in the springtime of life determines 
the character of the harvest that 
must be reaped in the autumn. 

The cultivation of the right point 

of view means much in determining 

one’s attitude toward all that the 

years may bring. Three centuries 

ago it was written; “What is one 

man’s poison is another’s meat or 

drink.” So there are many things 

in life that bring pleasure to .some 

and distress to others. 

# 

TheC*e •is a beautiful little story 
about a shepherd boy who was 


For the- first 
few jvar.s nf our 
U-nestriul apjna'U*' 
tiof.sliip, \vc luive 
not much work to 
rio; hut, hoaidod 
ami iodgol gratis, 
arc down niosl- 
ly to look alioui 
us over the wo*k“ 
shop, aiui sec 
othcr.s wtu’k tiH 
we have under* 
stootl the tools a 
little, :in<i can 
hamlle this or that. 

Car/fk. 


Life ttain 
of ro«a#ds likt* 11 
siring of hciuh, 
and jw we pitHs 
thfmt|»hlhctnAin*y 
ptuvr to fr iiHiny* 
coloured Icn«j4 
which |Kiint the 
world iticif own 
hue. 

M. m 'Mmrsm. 
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keeping his sheep in a flowery 
Ida Sdy tiles: Hieadow, and because his heart was 
Sedwithaiuorti happy, he sang so loudly that the 
flower^'ichp^® surrounding hills echoed back his 
. .. sheep,, feeding soog. Om momiiig toc Kiiig, wlio 
ity, while the was out Jiuoting, spoke to him and 

pretty lambs with , -- o a 

bleating outcre said 1 “Why urc you so happy, my 

craved the dam’s ^ i a / 

comfort, and a hnv ^ 
shepherd’s bov ’ 

KfaidneveX “Why sliould I not be happy?" 
s^pm^sidncy. answered the boy. “ Our king is 
not richer than L” 

“Indeed,” said the king, “pray 
tell me of your great posses.sion.s.’* 
The shepherd boy answered : 
“The sun in the bright blue sky 
shines as brightly upon me as upon 
the king. The flowers upon the 

To, watch the ■ ' * t 

com ^ow,. or the mountani and the grass in the valley 

blossoms set y to i « t ^ 

over '’folSe bloom to gladdcH my sight 

iMFIH? well as his. I would not take 
^ fortune for my hands; iny eyes 
^^0 of n^ore value than - the 
a precious stones in the world." I 

■’ , 8 
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have food and clothing, too. Am 
I not, therefore, as rich as the 
king?” 

“ You are right,” said the king, 
with a smile, “but your greatest 
treasure is your content^ heart. 
Keep it so, and you will mways be 
happy.” 

Where we are able to make choice 
of our immediate surroundings we 
should remember that these may 
have power to influence us. But 
few young people can choose their 
environment, and so it is usually 
more important to remember that 
we are to look upon our surround- 
ings as the duly appointed ground 
upon which we are to fight the battle 
of life. If our environment is irk- 
some, says Anna lirown, “It 
may brmg constant liurts of heart, 
morti|fcatioii, tears, angry rebellion, 
and wounded pride — but there is 
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Of great richcf; 
there k ra> real 
me, except in the 
(listrilmtifui ; the 
rest is l.ait conreit* 
pramis Jhum, 


There in no 
crealufc whrwe In* 
wart! l>eing m »o 
strong that . it if* 
not gresilly flelcr- 
nhnetl t:iy wlnit 
lief outiirk* It. 


True 

roiiHiHtH liot ill 
ihr noihhmh' 

hul III 
ihe wtiuh »i*fi 
choice. 

Jim /mum. 
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There was a 
child went forth 
every day ; and 
the first object he 
looked upon that 
object he became ; 
and that object 
became part of 
him. 

Wait Whitman. 


Gaze thou in 
the face of thy 
Brother, in those 
eyes where plays 
the lambent nre of 
Kindness, or in 
those where rages 
the lurid conflagra- 
tion of Anger ; feel 
how thy own so 
quiet Soul is 
straightway invo- 
luntarily kindled 
with the like; . . 
and then say what 
miraculous virtue 
goes out of roan 
into man. 

Thos. Carlyle. 

}n 


reason for that environment- To 
become strong, the soul must needs 
fight something, overcome some- 
thing.” We can, however, usually 
choose our companions, and it is 
they wh(;^ are the most vital and 
influential part of our 

ENVIRONMENT 

Shine or shadow, flame or fro.st, 
Zephyr-kissed or tempe.st-to.ssed, 

Forces, mighty, silent, still 
Work on brain and heart and will. 

Mystic builders in the brain — 

Mirth and sorrow, joy and pain, 

Grief and gladness, gloom and light — 
Build, oh, build my mind aright! 

0 ye friends, bear well your part, 

With your prayers make strong my heart, 
Bring me words of cheer to make 
|. Strength that ill shall never shake. 

Day by day I’ll gather from 
All you give me. I’ll become - 
Yet a part of all I meet " e 
In the fields and in the street. 
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Bring the strong steel bands of truth, 
Colours bright of hope and youth, 

Bring me love wherein to find 
Charity for all mankind. 

Place within my hands the tools 
And the Master Builder’s rules, 

That the walls thus fashioiJi may 
Stand until life’s latest day. 

Help me raise a temple strong, 
Impregnable to touch of wrong ; 

Girt with truth, and, high above, 

Capp’d with pinnacle of love. 

If we are to receive help and 
strength from our friends we must 
afford them help and strength in 
return. And since the deeds of 
others inspire us we should not 
deem it impossible to make our 
deeds inspire them. ^ 

Helen Keller, who, though deaf 
andf Wind, has achieved so many 
wonderful victories over the circum- 


The early lilacs 
]>ecaine part r*(' 
this child, and 
grass, an<l while 
anrl red "“nnutiing 
glories, "and white 
and red clover, 

, . . and all the 
changijs of cityi 
and country whcr« ; 
ever he went. 


i \ 

Build thcc^Tnorc!! 
htately 'rtiari-; 
iicsris, O my; 
Houh I 

As the swift fieii*i 
sons roll I I 
a IK 


^Suffering he 
comes train ifiil, 
when iiny one 
hears great adam 
rites with i hoetjrd 
ness* nut tliiiUigh 
inseiiMhihty, t»ui| 
tltrougli great ttewv 
of miiuii I 
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threatened to stifle her 
’Tiv^ wwes that individuality, says: “ My share in the 
work of the world may be limited, 
but the fact that it is work makes 


it precious . . . Darwin could work 
only half ,^n hour at a time ; yet 
in many diligent half-hours he laid 
anew the foundations of philosophy 

One of the most ^ a 

massive and en- . . . Grccn, the historiun, tells US 

during gratifica- ' 

S^omiwS world is moved along, not 

^u'ght into coi only by the mighty shoves of its 
Saflcdon^ .heroes, but also by the aggregate 
Mkedofhshopel of the tiny pushes of each honest 

partly because it i n 

lacks this. worker* 

Herbert SpencBr. t * • % 

In the same spirit the great 

French author, Emile Zola, jxjniied 
these words: “Let each one accept 
his task, a task which should fill 

h^s life. It may be very humble; 

into “"world ^he less useful. Never 

tootTorTw^th what it is, so long as it c.xisls 
“/.A W4 keeps you erect! When you 

^ have regulated it, without excess— 


r 





/‘/fjrfV/ i‘ as a ( /ilitiiw lribitt d ti spirt i of tttrtry 

// ’toas iator iOt to disfitro^itish itrr ahoPc aiJ fhr diUtiPtfrrs 
t:>f /ut;;otttd. Ihtriiiti hrr ^.drlhood shr srrvrd itt fhr Sttttday 
St'iiotf, ki'ipi'd itt itrr itottt(\ and risifrd iitr sit i\ 7'iit(s skr 
if.artfni itrr first irssons and fortttrd tiir ptirfasr of hrr li/r 
itti ntto'ifisii dt rot ion to thr nrodo of othrrs, Fost^ hotorrrt\ 
ihri'i H»i/v to hr rarr/ni prrpara/ion^ and J//.v.v Niyitiitiyair 
sornf to (if rm any for t mini tty as a hospital ttnrsr, 7hrn 
ramr ihr trrrih/r ( f imotn and (hr opportnnity fonnd 

hrr rratiy, idorona' Niyhiinyalr mts nota to irarn that 
i*}'Otndrtirr had shaprd hrr rnds for a y/orions pnrposr, and 
hrr yrmf work in aitrriafiny thr sn/f rinys tff thr wonndrd 
soidirrsif a work nndt rtakrn for thr Jirst tmir in thr 
history of soar ^ is a prrr ions inhrritanrr front fhosr irttyir 
Sh * iivrd to an ads'anrrd ayr happy in thr kno70'~ 
^ fd^:^ that hrtii rjorward thr yrntlr hand of ntrrry would 
nrvrr hr iarkiny to soothr thr sn/frrinys (f thr virtims tf 
nttri soar. 
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just (1 k‘ (luantily you arc able to 
ai ( nui|ili ^li t'ach day — it will cause 
\(iu to live in lutalth anti in 

Some uise observer has said that 
one of the chief aims of life should 
be to learn how to grow old grace- 
fully. 'bhis kiu>wietlge ts deemed 
by many to be :i great secret and 
a most valuable one. Yet it can 
hartlly be t ailed a secret, since every 
girl and boy as well as every |)ta‘son 
of inaturer )'ears must knf)W that it 
is but the working out of the laws 
of c.’iuse .and effect. When char- 
.icter-building is begun on the right 
lines, and those lines are followed 
to the end, the result is as certain 
as it is beautiful. When w'c see .a 
grandmother whose life has been 
lived on the Inappy plane of j)urc 
thoughts and kind deetis vve ought 
not to*w«)nder that her old age is 
as extjuisite as was the perfect bloom 

If • 


Grow fild along 
with I no! 

‘riio bog 1 . v* ( lo 
bo, 

d'ho lad Ml litr, 
IdU' wbiob the 
bi d vv,L, iii.it |o : 
( >ut ;uo in 

I lis fiaiitl 
Who aailh ‘‘A 
whole 1 pbnintsL 
\’t»nlli shtiws 
but hall ; trust 
( omI : soo all not 
Iti' ahaid. ' 

A'pA/. 


If t ho t i tn r 
rruiioH %vhon fho 
tno of lifo has 
hurnial hiw . . . 
don't If‘{ your 
heart gr«i\v mid, 
and you may t airy 
I'hootlultH'ss and 

hivo with you into 

the terms ill 'y>»ur 
sot Mild oordury il 
you oan lad so 
lunp.. 

iK li\ //(t/mf.. 

0 
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For age is oppor- 
tunity no less 
Than youth itself, 
though in an- 
other dress, 
And as the even- 
ing twilight 
fades away 
The sky is filled 
with stars, in- 
visible by day. 
B. W, Longfellow. 


Our character 
is our will; for 
what we will we 
are. 

Card. Manning. 


He only is ad- 
vancing in life, 
whose heart is get- 
ting softer, whose 
blood warmer, 
whose brain 
quicker, whose 
spirit is entering 
into living peace. 

John Ruskin, 


, of her youth. We need not marvel 
how it has come aI)out that her 
life has been a long and haj»py one. 
Here is the “ .secret ” :™ 

She knew how to forget disagree- 
able things. 

She kept her nerves well in hand 
and inflicted them on no one. 

She mastered the art of saying 
pleasant thing.s. 

She did not expect too much 
from her friends. 

She made whatever work came to 
her congenial 

She retained her faith in others 
and did not believe all the world 
wicked and unkind. 

She relieved the miserable and 
sympathized with the sorrowful. 

She never forgot that kind words 
and a smile co.st nothing, but are 
priceless treasures to the <Jih1:our- 


CHOOSING THE WAY 


She did unto others as she would 
be done by, and now that old age 
has come to her, and there is a halo 
of white hair about her brow, she 
is loved and considered. This is 
the “secret” of a long life and a 
happy one. 

Fortunate is the girl who is per- 
mitted to dwell within the living 
presence of such a matron and to 
be directed by her into the paths 
of usefulness and .sunshine. And 
thrice fortunate is every girl who 
has for her guide and counsellor 
a loving mother to whom she 
can go for light and wisdom with 
which to solve the problems of her 
life. 

“ Mother knows.” Her earnest, 
loving words are to be cherished 
above all others, as many men and 
many •wiimen have learned after the 
long miles and the busy years have 


An old age serene 
and liright: 

And Icwely as a 
Igipland niglil::. 


My kind M'other 
, , . tiwglil me, 
lesK indeed hy 
word than by net 
and daily reverent 
look and hal»itude, 
her own sitnpic ■ 
version of Uie 
Christian faith- 
7%m, Ciirfyk, 


A mother k a 
mother stilh 
The hfdiest 
alive. 

5# T, C^kridgf, 
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A foolish man 
despiseth his 
mother. 

Froverhs. 


I 


crept between them and "the old 
folks at home.” Do not, O Girl f 
I pray you, grow impatient, as boys 
sometimes do, to be set beyond the 
protecting care of 


One not learned, 
save in gracious 
household ways, 

Not perfect, nay, 
but full of tender 
wants, 

No Angel, but a 
dearer being, 
all dipt 

In Angel instincts. 

Alfred Tennyson* 


MOTHER’S APRON-STRINGS 

When I was in my early youth, 

I thought them truly great 
Who had attained, in very truth, 

To woman’s full estate. 

And none ray soul so .sadly tried, 
None spoke such bitter thing.s, 

As she who said that I was tied 
To mother’s apron-string.s. 


The love of a , 
mother is never 
exhausted ; it 
never changes, It 
never tires. 

Washington 

Irving* 


I loved my mother, yet it seemed 
But right to break away 
And seek the broader world I dreamed 
Beyond her presence lay. 

Ah me! how deeply I have sighed 
O’er many cruel stings 
I might have missed had I tied 
To mother’s apron-strings 1 

- i6 


CHOOSING THE WAY 


O happy, trustful girls and boys! 

The mother’s w'ay is best* 

She leads you where abiding joys 
Are link’d with peace and rest. 

If you would have the safest guide, 
And drink from sweetest springs, 
Oh, keep your hearts forever tied 
To mother’s apron-strings. 


Happy lie 
W i t li s 11 c Ii a 
mother ! faith 
in wonmn'kinil 
Beats with , his 
blood, and Inist 
in all things 
high 

(aanes easy to 
hfm, and tlad 
he trip ami full 
He sliall iKit bind 
his soul with 
day. 

Aifred 



CHAPTER 11 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The usefulness 
and happiness of 
women . * . de- 
pends, more than 
on anything else, 
on the number of 
high and worthy 
subjects in which 
they take an in- 
telligent interest. 

Sir /. Mick 


Bring not here an 
idle maiden, 
Bring not here a 
useless woman, 
Hands unskilful, 
feet unwilling. 
KW.LoftffiUow. 


1 AM sure that every girl wishes 
to become accomplished, and I 
am quite as certain that every 
girl can become so if she will. 

My dictionary defines an accom- 
plishment as an “acquirement or 
attainment that tends to perfect or 
equip in character, manners, or 
person.” 

Surely every girl can do some- 
thing, or has acquired ability in 
some special department that is 
covered by this broad definition. 

It means that every girl who can 
sweep a room ; read French or 
German or English as if should Ixj 
read ; bake a loaf of bread ; play 
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tennis ; darn a stocking ; play the 
violin or pianoforte ; distinguish the 
different varieties of flowers and 
birds and butterflies ; write a neat, 
well-composed letter, either in long- 
hand or shorthand ; draw or paint 
pictures ; make a bed, or do one 
or more of a thousand and one 
other such things, is accomplished- 
The more things she can do and 
the greater the number of subjects 
on which she is informed, the more 
highly is she accomplished. 

It is understood, as a matter of 
course, that thoroughness in one’s 
accomplishments is the true measure 
of her worth. The girl who knows a 
few subjects very well is, undoubt- 
edly, more accomplished than one 
who has only a superficial smattering 
of knowledge concerning many, 

We »carl all readily understand 
how much more pleasing it is to 
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The weakest 
among us has ti 
gift, ' h o w e V e r 
seemingly trivial, 
which is rK'Cttliar 
to him, mA which, 
worthily used, will 
Ite a gift also to 
his race for ever* 


Notwithstanding 
a faculty he iKjrn 
with us, there are 
several methiafs 
for cultivating and 
improving it. 

'kddism. 


All iimsy, shal- 
low, and supr- 
ftciah work is a 
lie, of which a 
mm. ought to he 
aihtmaa. 

SiMsri 



Do not pray for 
tasks equal to ycmr 
powers ; pray for 
powers equal to 
your tasks. 

PMiUps Brooks. 


’Tis not in mortals 
to command 
success, 

But we’ll do more, 
Semproniusj 
we’ll deserve it. 

Addison. 


In beautjj, faults 
conspicuous 
grow, 

The smallest 
speck is seen in 
snow. 

John 
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hear a true virtuosrj play the violin 
or pianoforte, than it is to listen to 
a beginner who can j»crforni indif- 
ferently on a number of instruments. 

“A little diamond is worth a 
mountain of glass.” - 

Quality is the thing that counts. 

The desire and disj)osition to do 
a thing well, coupled with a firm 
determination, arc pretty sure to 
bring the aluiity necessary for 
achieving the wished-for end. The 
will is lacking more t»ften tlian 
the way. 

It is a matter of frecpicnt comment 
that we usually expect too much of 
the average young and attractive 
girl in the way of accomplishments. 
Because she is pleasing in her 
general appearance we arc apt to 
feel a sen.se of disappointment if 
we find that her qualities of mind 
do not equal her outwartl churm.s. 
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Charles Lamb says: “I know 
that sweet children are the sweetest 
things in nature,” and adds, " but 
the prettier the kind of a thing is, 
the more desirable it is that it 
should be pretty of its kind.” 

And so it is with girls who are 
bright and blithe and beautiful ; the 
world would like them to have every 
charming quality of mind and heart 


to match the grace of face and 
figure. 

Hence we find- that the girl who 
is attractive in her outward appear- 
ance is loved and wanted by the 
members of her own family, by her 
schoolmates, and by all with whom 
she forms an acquaintance, only if 
she is pleasing in her manners. 

Of all the accomplishments it is 
possil)le fqr a girl to possess, that 
of being pleasant and gracious to 
tho.se about her is the greatest 


lleituiy riiiwfit: 
long tho 

almencc ' of good 
Mdhmu 


If ¥oii Wot iff I |,ir 

l0¥t:*cf, lovit ■ iiiitl 
tic tcwalile. 

a* Fmmklm^ 
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A sweet attractive mO-St dcSl Table. " I llCTC IS flO 

kindo of grace, - , i ■ 

A full assurance beautificT of thc comulcxion, or 

UlVCJDi i)y lOOKCS) 

^fortTna^”"' form, or behiiviotir, like thc wish 
^goS-books.”^ to scatter joy and not pain around 

EdmundSpmur. ElUerSOn. 

It is possible for [icrsons to 
acquire a great deal of inforination 
and to become skilful in many 
things, and still be unloved l)y those 
with whom they are associated. 

All things else I'he heart needs to be educated 

are of the earth, , • - • 

love i« of the more thani thc ininch for it 

fo the heart that dominates and 
colours and gives character to the 
whole of life. Even thc kindest of 
words have little meaning unless 
there is a kind heart to make them 
stand for something that will live. 
“You will find as you look back 
'Just' th«,>rt of upon, your life,” says Drummond, 
Is all this sad “ that the moments that# staiul tint, 

world oeods* * 

the moments when you have really 
are# the moments when you 
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have done things in a spirit of 
love. As memory scans the past, 
above and beyond all the transitory 
pleasures of life, there leap forward 
those supreme hours when you 
have been enabled to do unnoticed 
kindnesses to those round about 
you, things too trifling to speak 
about, but which you feel have 
entered into your eternal life. . . . 
Everything else in our lives is transi- 
tory. Every other good is visionary. 
But the acts of love which no man 
knows about, or can ever know 
about — they never fail.” 

It is the ability to do many 
little acts of kindness and to make 
the most of all opportunities for 
gladdening the lives of others that 
constitutes the finest accomplishment 
any girl can acquire. 

It" often happens that the thought 
of the great kindnesses we should 

23 


Tiiat best 

tifjii a gocal 
tiiati’s life, 

His little, rmiiie- 
less, unreiiHnn" 
berdtl acts 
Of kiadricss tuai 
of love. 

PFm . l¥&rdsw0rii . 


Lt'.’ua thiHiosary 
«»f doing good. 


Idfo m atado up 
11 o t of g r c a t 

\ m \ oflitllc things 
in which Miiilrn 
and kintlrutHHCM, 
and small ohligio 
tiouH given lialuL 
iially, arc what 
win and pioM'ivr 
the hfiiri, mid 
liccurc coiulofi. 

Sir //. /Aliy. 


* 



Trust no 'Future, 
howe'er pleasant ! 
M, I'F. Lmtgfiikw. 


Our grand 
ness imchmbtedly 
is not to su what 
lies dimly at a 
distance, !.nit to 
r/i:?w'lmt Iks clearly 
at liand, 

Ths. Carlyk. 


The day returns 
and hrinp us the 
petty round of 
irritating concerns 
and duties, Help 
us to perf*>rm them 
with laughter and 
kind faces, 

A'. A, Stmnsm* 
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like to do, and which we mean to do, 
'‘sometime” in tlie days to come, 
keeps us from seeing the many 
little opportunities for helping those 
about us at the present time. Yet 
we all know tliat it is not the 
things we arc going to do that will 
make history. The thing that we 
do to-day will influence the things 
that will be done hereafter, and 
therefore "to-day" is migliticr than 
" to-morrow." 

No doubt we should all he much 
more thoughtful of our many present 
opportunities and make better use 
of them were we frecjuently to ask 
ourselves, 

WJIAT HAVE WE DONE TO-DAY? 

We shall do so much in the years to come, 
But what have we done ^ 

We shall give our gold in a princifly sum, 

But what did we give to-day? 



Sis,U ) /Am'v/* \Ji(' '.'*■»/// f'rV'/' iw hflii ht 
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We shall lift the heart and dry the tear, 

We shall plant a hope in the place of fear, 
We shall speak the words of love and cheer ; 
But what did we speak to-day? 

We shall be so kind in the after while, 

But what have we been to-day ? 

We shall bring to each lonely life a smile, 
But what have we brought to-diy? 

We shall give to truth a grander birth, 

And to steadfast faith a deeper worth, 

We shall feed the hungering souls of earth ; 
But whom have we fed to-day? 

We shall reap such joys in the by and by, 
But what have we sown to-day? 

We shall build us mansions in the sky, 

But what have we built to-day ? 

’Tis sweet in idle dreams to bask, 

But here and now do we do our task ? 

Yes, this is the thing our souls must ask, 

" What have we done to-day ? ” 

Amonjj: the everyday accomplish- 
ments which each one shoultl wish 
to possess* is a knowlctlgc of the fine 
art of smiling. To know how and 


For dxviims^ to 
Ihrjsc af rdfiuilast 
lK»{se iuul will, arc 
things wherowiih 
they build their 
world of fact* 
Jiida A', 

Jhirxn, 


ftH! 


The prcHcnt i?i 
oil r o w n } hu t 
while we 
W€ eras*! horn iti 

IXh^hrMiofK 

71 A. 


Man h 

guished hont all 

other eriMlyirs hy 
the f a r til t y of 
hiuglitrf. 

JMmi, 
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^ ^^/iOTe^s°^ike when to smile, not too much and not 
whos'^eTouch too little, is a fine mental and social 

makes Memnon 

sing. possession. 

jR.W. Gilder. rr 

Hawthorne says • “ 


reason flow. 

John Milton 


If I value 

myself on anything it is on having 
a smile that children love.” Any 
one possessing a smile that children 
as well as others may love is to l>e 
congratulated. A pleasant, smiling 
face is of great worth to its possessor 

privilcKrcd to 

look upon it. 

A smile is an indication that the 
one who is smiling is happy, and 
every happy person helps to make 
every one else happy. Yet we all 
understand that happiness does not 
mean smiling all the time. There 
is truly nothing more distre.ssing 
than a giggler or one who is forever 
grimacing. "True happiness.” says 
Calullm, one of our most cheerful \^^riters, 
results in “ the joyous sparkle in the 
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eye and the little, smiling lines in 
the face that are so quickly and 
easily distinguished from the lines 
produced by depression and frown- 
ing, that grow deeper and deeper 
until they become as hard and severe 
as if they were cut in stone/’ Happi- 
ness that thus writes its message 
on the human countenance is a thing 
which appeals to people of all classes 
and ages. It is a perpetual feast 
for all who behold it. “ We do not 
know what ripples of healing arc set 
in motion,” says Henry Drummond, 
“when we simply smile on one 
another. Christianity wants nothing 
so much in the world as sunny 
people.” 

Who can measure the value of 
a .sunny countenance borne by one 
who^is afflicted? We all know of 
people wlio suffer and yet are bright 
and cheerful of aspect. Although 

27 


Th<‘ro is not any 
virtue 1 bo cxeiadse 
of which even 
momentarily will 
not im|‘>resH a new 
fairness uptm the 
featwres* 


The kiigliter 
girls ix, iwirl ever 
was* among the 
(hdightfui 
of eartli, 

£k QMmrfjf. 


Aliitigh m wofili 
a iiiindrei! gfoaos 
in any nlate i»l ilie 
markeh 

CMm* /.tmie 
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^^y bed-ridden invalids they 
^^6 centfcs of inspiration for many 
pf^^rdsmru. iH thcir ncighbourhood, and they 
owe their influence almost solely to 
the possession of bright and sunny 
, faces. It is that which draws visitors 


Thou art happy 
when thou hast 
done what God 
has planned for 
thee this day ; 
when thou hasit 
been brave, help- 
ful, and above all, 
uncomplaining of 
thy lot ! 

R, Brown* 


to them, for the world gives only a 
cold and distant sympathy to suffer- 
ing which continually presents a 
long face. 

Perhaps we could not find a better 
example of a sunny face than in the 
photograph reproduced as the frontis- 


piece to this book. Miss Helen Keller 


t 


'm 


Cheerfulness forgivcn had .shc 

means a content^ been unable to smile. It is the lot 

spirit, it means a - - 

“ grievously afflicted. 

loving deposition. But by the self-sacrificing efforts of 


It means hu- another noble woman, Miss Sullivan, 

mihty and charity; i i j , , 

ourTpprecS hopeless- 

mUSfptoLr^^ ^ knowledge of the Jigh|, and 
resolved to be an optintist. She 
recognized tljat if she would develop 
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her character and grow in grace she 
must be cheerful, and the success 
of her endeavour is to be seen in 
the gracious smile which lights up 
her beautiful face, • 

Most persons are very quick to see 
whether or not a smile is genuine or 
is manufactured and put on like a 
mask for the occasion. The safe 
rule about smiling is to smile only 
when we feel like it. If we ac(|uire 
this habit we shall be preserved 
from the incessant simper which is 
so irritating, especially when it ac- 
companies the tender of so-called 
sympathy. There i.s a time for all 
things, and wc should know when 
a smile is out of place. 

No expression of feeling is of 
much moment without a warm heart 
and an intelligent thought behind 
it. The Jseemingly mechanical ex- 
pressions of feeling and of interest 

3^ • 


I nbscTved tlmt 
lu! bad no! siu'h 
a Ihitsf. as a smiio 
ahoiU bins, an<l 
that he only 

widen his namth 
imd make two 
Ijard creases tlown 
his cheeks, one 
on each .Hule, to 
stand for one. 


livery mu* otii 
master a grief tail 
he thiit tnifi it. 
11%. SMinpmn, 


1 1 way lhet% cease 
thy roiiiwl, 
Whkdi fallH into 
wtbm eiir^ ii» 
iwofitlc'ii 

An ^ water in ii 
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Mix wisdom jjQ affairs are sometimes even 

With mirth. 

Oliver Goldsmith, i^ardcf to bear than an out-and-out 
attitude of indifference. The tliisig 
that really warms and moves us 
is a touch cf heartfelt, intelligent 


SYMPATHY 

When we .sec another's trouble, 

We .should feel that trouble, too, 

For, were we with joy to bubble 
'Mid his grief, 'twould hanlly do. 
Precious is the keen di.sceming 
That can see another’s .smart ; 

For the whole wide world is yearning 
For a sympathetic heart. 

Nothing is more restful and re- 
freshing than a friendly glance or a 
kindly word offered to us in the 
The we^th of midst of our daily round of duty, 

a man, ,is the a i 

Xoh”he ‘“vS a 

bf wfiVt position to render great services, wc 

should not fail to cultivate: the* habit 
of performing small ones whenever 
so 


Let us take 
heed how we 
laugh without rea- 
son, lest we cry 
with it 

Ckas. Dickens. 
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we can. It is in giving the many 
little lifts along the way that we shall 
be able to lighten many hearts. 

I do not know it to be a fact, 
but I have read somewhere that 
the human heart rests nine hours 
out of every twenty-four. It 
manages to steal little bits of rest 
between beats, and thus it is ever 
refreshed and able to go on per- 
forming the work nature has as- 
signed for it to do. 

And therein is a first-rate lesson 
for most persons, who if they cannot 
do something of considerable moment 
are disposed to do nothing at all. 
They forget that it is the brief 
three-minute rests that enable the 
mountain-climber to press on till he 
reaches the top, whereas longer 
periods of inactivity might serve 
to stiffdh Jiis limbs and impede his 
progress. 


Think nought a 
trillo, tlumgii it 
.small appear ; 

Small .sands the 
mounUiin, mu- 
tmnu make the 
year, 

And triflen life. 
£if, ymmp 


So didst ihou 
travel on nie\s 
common way, 
In cheerful 

linesH. 


Strive, and hold 
cheap the 
Rtndn t 

the pang ; ckrc, 
never grudge 
the thrCN»*,p, 
ML 
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The charities that 
soothe, and 
heal, and bless, 
Are scattered at 
the feet of man, 
like flowers. 
Wm. Wordsworth. 


Benignant lovely 
souls who, with- 
0 u t astonishing 
the public and 
posterity, make a 
happy difference 
in the lives close 
around them, and 
in this way lift 
the average of 
earthly joy. 

George Eliot, 


"A'' vfht . man 
will make more 
opportunities than 
he finds. 

I¥ancis Bacon, 


Wise are they who mingle rest 
and kindness and heart’s-easc with 
the elforts they make in performing 
their daily tasks. They weave a 
bright thread of thankful happiness 
through the weft and woof of life’s 
web. They are never too busy to 
say a kind word or to do a gentle 
deed. Circumstances may some- 
times compel them to shed “ the 
blameless human tear,” but their 
natural cheerfulness is soon re- 
asserted. They find sunbeams in the 
trail of every cloud. They gather 
flowers where others see nothing but 
weeds. They pluck little sprigs of 
rest where others find only thorns of 
distress. 

The grandest conception of life 
is to esteem it an opportunity for 
making others happy. Says Anna 
R. Brown : The richest experiences 
of life never come to those who try 
'•32 
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to win them selfishly. But all bless- 
ings are in the way of him who, 
forgetful of self, tries to be helpful 
to the world, and who spends his 
life in loving deeds.” Thoreau says : 
“To enjoy a thing exclusively is 
commonly to exclude yourself from 
the true enjoyment of life.” 

He is indeed a correct obsei'ver 
and a careful student of human 
nature who tells us that the face 
is such an index of character that the 
very growth of the latter can be 
traced upon the former, and most 
of the successive lines that have 
gradually evolved the furrowed face 
of age out of the plastic material 
of childhood are engraved directly 
or indirectly by thought and feeling. 
There is no beautifier of the face 
like a beautiful spirit. 

So we see 'that if we have acquired 
the habit of wearing a ple^ant face^ 
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Wherever there 
i,.s a I'minan, Iseing 
there is an opfX'a"- 
tunity for a khid- 
ness.‘— 


To df) sraitt.*- 
living t Irtnvever 
small, <„«> make 
others ija|'‘|ner mid 
hettei, IS tfu! 
highest anddtioiH 
the most eievating 
luqH*, uhidi am 
inspne a Imnmn 
being. 

Lmi Avmiry^ 


Kvery right 
action and (rue 
thought hHh the 
.leal of its b('aut,y 
on every persorrs 
fiujc ; every wrong 
action and had 
liiought its seal 
of diritortion. 
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totoedaukS or of smiling honestly and cheerfully, 
we have an accomplishment that is 
worth more than many others that 
are more pretentious and more super- 
ficial. If to this accomplishment we 
can add another — the ability to speak 
a pleasant word to those whom wc 
may meet — we are not to think 
bring sunshine to poorly of OUT cqiiipnieiit for life. 

the lives of others , t i r i * i 

cannot keep it ihere IS a TOocI ok!-fasnif)!ic(i 

from themselves. ^ 

/.M, Barrie, word 111 thc dictioiKuy, tlic study 

of which, with its definition, is well 
worth our while. The word is 
" Complaisance,” and it is defined as 
"the disposition, action, or habit 
Mutual com- of being agreeable, or conforming to 
tiona. and sacri- thc vicws, wishcs, OF convenicncc of 

fices of little - i • t 

conveniences, are othefs ; desifc Of endcavouf to please : 

as natural an nn- * ^ 

Plied compact courtesy : politeness.” 

between cmhzed ^ ^ r 

feeSandofiS Complai.sancc, as it has been truly 
k“|sandsnS" rcndcrs a superioi* apiiable, an 
Mario/cAym equal agreeable, an inierior accept- 

able. It .sweetens conversation ; it 
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I'hi' I hiiu itt wiH t 7H'K yi tfh'fnht'f t it 

(ts a muihi r oj //rr . AV iKottiHu h has ntiiii 
fftan* svfst /y^ ytoi aernfat'd a thivtii' dta ifty' SKt h </// 
twh mird parimi af nadathti praspai ily. But ih< 
/(>?*(' a fid rt'vyrtaii’y of htr fu'opii' wot'o yhH'ii as a 
tnhaB fa har ytHHfttass rafhvi thau to her ittfelied. 
Port tinafi is the tiafiatt that has a wise kiay^ aatf 
tfHern, hut fhriee happy the peop/e whose mcmarth 
sets mi example o/yodiitiess ami faithfulness to the 
highest eoneepthn 0 / dnty. 7%' throne eame to 
her frst as a solemn responsildlity and then as an 
opportunity. May we all striue to do our date 
'With the same earnest desire to seme our fellows 
.A///////// in that ndiieh h eommitted 
to ns. 
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produces good-nature and mutual 
benevolence ; it encourages the timid, 
soothes the turbulent, humanizes the 
fierce, and distinguishes a society 
of civilized persons from a confusion 
of savages. 

Politeness has been defined as 
society’s method of making things 
run smoothly. True complaisance 
is a more intimate quality. It is an 
impulse to seek points of agreement 
with others. A spirit of welcome, 
whether to strangers, or to new 
suggestions, untried pleasures, fresh 
impressions. It never is satisfied to 
remain inactive so long as there is 
anybody to please or to make more 
comfortable. 

The complaisant person need not 
be lacking in will, in determination, 
or indivi(]uajity. In fact, it is the 
complaisant fjcrson’s strength of will 
that holds in check and harmonizes 
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We wouM will- 
ingly I'lavc others 
perfect and yci we 
amend not owr 
own faults* 

TA&mas 

A'empis. 


Life is not so 
short Imt there is 
always lime for 
courtesy* 

M* PV, Mmm&M. 


PoliteneHH has 
licen well defined 
iw benevolence In 
Humll things* 





TIicre in n ilis^ 
ill cim* 
vcrwtiniilfiMiKillic 
ami picitec | 
a db|mMlmfi tm» 
tmy Iciconlriifllcl 
ami cr«i» ; wfiirli 
is tlmi |»rr»|»tly 
which w« call 
gmifl iwiftirc m ill 
iiiihifc. 

Framis Ikumi* 


Ihilllciicss h 
like i.n 

ion ; I here may !«!» 
mtoihiiig in It, het 
It m»« the jolts 
wciiKlerfwIly. 


A word ifjokets 
in due mmmt 
how gotMl is it I 
i^imrk w# 
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all the (Uher traits of character and 
moulds them into a perfectly balanced 
disposition. 

Complaisance rounds off the sharp 
corners, ciiooses softer aial gentler 
words, and make.s it easy and pleasant 
for all to dwell ttjgcther in unity. 
We see, therefore, that it is chjscly 
associated with a more familiar 
word, “love." Indeed, if complais- 
ance be the unselfish tiesire to please 
others rather thaii (mrsclves it is 
love. 


ONLY A WORD 

Tell me something that will be 
|oy through all the years to me. 
Ixt my heart forever hold 
One divinest grain of gold. 

Just a simple little word, 

Yet the dearest ever hear| ■, • 
Somethitig that will bring me rest 
, When tgy spirit is oppressed. 
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As the candle in the night 
Sends abroad its cheerful light, 

So a little word may be 
Like a lighthouse in the sea. 

When the winds and waves of life 
Fill the breast with storm and strife. 
Just one star my boat may guide 
To the harbour, glorified. 


But better far it i$ 
to speak 

One simple word, 
which now and 
then 

Shall waken their 
free nature in 
the weak 

And friendless 
sons of men. 
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CHAPTER m 

THE JOY OF DOING 

Nothing cfcat w ANGUID, half-iicaftct! deeds 

was ever achreved I , ^ i 

without enthusi- I ncvcr anKHiiit t(} niucii. 
^^‘w. Emerson, I j Battlcs afc iiot wtsH by faiiit 
hearts. No, wc must he sure iu tnir 
hearts that the cau.se is worth while, 
and that whether wc fall or not it 
’^mkinotliMp'! cannot fail to achieve victory. 

If wc lack enthusiasm we are 
almost as certain to fail of achiev- 
^heSht, ing an end as a locomotive engine 
EoArmminf, that lacks stcaiT! IS of climbiug tlK‘ 
hill. Even a listless, lackadaisical 
spirit may get on very well so long 
as the path of life is all on a level, 
Every aitoity or IS dowo hill. Hut when it 

^eUs to the en- • ,* , , 

comes to hill-climbing iftui the real 

of life that serve to 

.*** ■ ' • ^ 
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develop cliaractcr, such a spirit is 
likely to give up the contest and 
surrender the prize it might win 
to other and more earnest com- 
petitors. 

“If you would get the best re- 
sults, do your work with enthusiasm 
as well as fidelity/’ says Dr. Lyman 
Abbott. “ Only he can who thinks 
he can 1 " says Orison Swett Mardcn. 
“ The world makes way only for the 
determined man who laughs at 
barriers which limit others, at stum- 
bling-blocks over which others fall. 
The man who, as Emerson says, 
Oiitches his wagon to a .star,’ is 
more likely to arrive at his goal 
than the one who trails in the slimy 
path of the snail." 

Every girl knows that the girl 
friends whom she loves best are 
those who* arc keenly interested in 
all about them and who enter with 

« m 
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Whatever I 
have tried to do 
in lir<.% I have 
trictl with all iny 
heart to do vt^cll ; 
. , . in great aims 
and small I have 
always been thor- 
oughly in earnest. 

CAas. Dickens. 


Nothing^ of 
worth m weight 
can !..« achieved 
with half a miiKb 
with a faint heart, 
anti with a lame 
cndcavoiir. 

B(xrrm* 


The truest livci 
are those that are 
cut rose-diamond- 
fash ion, with many 
facets answering 
to the many- 
planed anpect* of 
the world »!»ut 
them* 

a W. IMmm 
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Knthusmsm is cntluisi.ism ifsto tlui tasks anti re- 

the leapnit.1: nf 

•'* sptjnsihilitics that ctnjfront them. 

f{ ihrtE Hnthusiasm is the breeze that 

Tfcwmw. fills the sails and sends the ship 

bravely over the dancin.ij waves. It I 

is the joy of doing things ajid o( } 
seeing that things are well done. 

It gives to work a thoroughness 
and a delicious zest, ami to play 
a whole-souled, health-giving <le- ■ i 

Ileiwtire comest light. s , 

Only they who find Joy in their : 

isahappiMis, work OH live the larger and oofiler , ' 

hkn A*mMn, - . * - * . ' , , i 

life; for without work, and work 
done joyously, life must remain 
dwarfed and undeveloped. " If you 
would have sunlight in your home,” 
writes Stopford Brooke, “.see that 
you have work in it; that you work 

^ yourself, and set others to work. , L i 

Give u» to go . I " ■ 

blithely on wr Nothing makcs moroseness and ' 

buiineiis «.u thi* ® ^ ' 

stevm$en. h<'*avy-heartednes.s so fasfin a house I 

as idleness," If all have their work, 
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they have not only their own joy in ff HtiTU'Irkr’' 
ori,i;inating ideas and in seeing these g,‘.f,a ’uiu’' 
take practical sliape ; in contributing 
to the completion of common tasks ; 
but they have the pleasure of feeling 
that they arc working for the good 
of all. There is sunshine in the 


thought, and the girl who feels that 
she has a worthy place in life, a 
useful part to perform, is a different 
being from the weary, aimless, life- 
less, comi)laining girl who has no 
regular occui>ation. 

Charles Kingsley says; “Thank 
God every morning when you get 
up that you have something to do 
that, day which must be done 
. whether you like it or not. Being 
forced to work, and* forced to do 
your best, will bfeed in you 
tempcr|incc and self-control, dili- 
gence an<! strength of will, cheer- 
fulness and content, and a hundred 


Sittlfifecti'On nl 
mind i» alliJtted 
by Pr»¥idi!nce 
only Ui indiwlry, 
/. /I, 


l-Ionrtil bilmiir 
teiwitlfjvrly krr. 
TSm, 
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virtues which the 

ih. ml to pore, ^now.'’ 

W. Wardswofik, 


idle will ncvc-r 


Neither days, 
nor lives can be 
made noble or 


It is unwholesome for one to have 
more leisure than a mere breathing 
spell now and then for the |)urpose 
of setting to work once more with 
renewed energy. 

They who work with their hearts 
as well as their hands do not grow 
tired. “The labour we delight in 

nothfngiS Shakespeare. 

johniiuskm. labour of love is a labour of 

growing delight. When wealth, 
having removed the neces.sity of 
labour, induces idleness, nature take.s 
revenge for the infraction of her 
laws ; the idle rich live next dtw 
to ruin. And Burton puts the 

^ There is always CESC eVCO morC StrOnUflv whcH hc 

hope in a man ,, ^ ^ 

^eSy torff ’dic, 

ItSSr^S of condition they will, 

never so rich, so well allied, for- 
happy— let them have all 

. ■ m 
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f'" “* 

things in .'il)im(1ancc and felicity 
that heart can wish and desire- 
all contentment — so long as he or 
she or they are idle, they shall 
never be jileascd, never well in 
mind or body, Init weary still, sickly 
still, vexed still, loathing still, weep- 
ing, sighing, grieving, suspecting, 
offendetl with the world, with every 
object, wishing themselves gone or 
dead, or else carried away with 
some foolish |)hantasy or other," 

But riches are not necessarily 
associated with idleness. Riches, 
rightly employed, bestow upon the 
possessors of them the blessed privi- 
lege of being employed in the kind 
of work where they can serve to the 
best advantage and do most for their 
fellow-men. Indeed, the possession 
of riche^s places upon those who have 
them the ifioral necessity and obliga- 
tion of doing more and better things 
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There is a 
peroiinial 
ness, ami <?ven 
sacred ness, in 
work. 

77m.u 


M<*n talk nbmit 
the indignity fd‘ 
doing work that 
h iH’neatli them, 
l»ul the only in. 
dignity that thej 
Hhonltf care ht ih 
the indignity of 
titling ntghitig. 

I A A\ I/awm* 


hhmwi* of ticca- 
pat it m la mit 
rest., 

A iniiirl t|y If e 
viifimt bfi tiiintl 
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fifty, five woflcJ than are cxpcctai of 

Sand ^hosc Icss amply siipplictl with wealth, 
fredj wTthoJu “From every man accord in|^ to his 
Sis° a wMker ability ; to every man according to 

no. man in this liis necds. Tiic lafL^cr rcspoosibili- 

world ever before » i i * 

^ , , ties are placed upon those to whom 

TAos. Carlyle. . , ^ 

are given the larger means of achieve- 
ment. 

So it would be a mistake to think 
that the possession of wealth relieves 
us from doing for ourselves and 
for others tasks and duties that 
are essential for our physical and 
spiritual health. No matter in 
whatever walk of life we may 
find ourselves, we must exercise 
rilh^rwho! our muscles or they will Ixicome 
the finctoa of wcafc and useless; we must stir and 

his own life to the . •••w. 

tStot’heipM hearts or they will grow 

peS«dbJ unresponsive ; we must 

"’jnds or they will, become 
John RnsMn. dull and inactive ; we mlist employ 
our consciences or they will grow to 
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be blind and unsafe guides that must 
lead us into dark distress. 

But to be employed does not 
mean that we must necessarily be 
at work in the fields, or in the 
factory, or in the office. There are 
a thousand ways in which we may 
be usefully occupied. We are to 
devote a portion of our time and 


Work is llie Ijest 
thing mako as 
life. 

Mmisi A*emm. 


He who works 
sweet IWHS aial 


energy to genuine service on behalf 


of brothers, sisters, parents, teachers, 
friends, ami, in fact, all the world. 
And we must be grateful for the 
chance to serve others and deem it an 
opportunity rather than an obligation. 

And above all, we must find 
delight in the work we are privileged 


to do. Work is not a curse laid 

- - * • • Tilt? lulviwtaga 

upon the hiitiian race* Wc arc so 

* # t « f 1 wc hiivc I ha 

constituted that the greatest pica- iKiwcnirchariMing 

* ^ , tmr own mnk i 

Hure.s come to us through the doing «<« gniuniyimi 

m . ^ d fonk'w liny |*rt • 

with our fnighl tho.se things which 
our hands find to do. They know 
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Efforts to be 
permanently use- 
ful must be uni- 
formly joyous— a 
spirit all sunshine, 
graceful from very 

t ladness, beauti- 
il because bright. 
Thos, Carlyk. 


Cheerfulness is 
the daughter of 
employment. 

Lord Avebury* 


All who have 
meant good work 
with their whole 
■hearts have d^one 
good work, al- 
though 'they may 
•die''''hefore;. , th^^ 
'have time to"E%n 
it, 

E* L* Simemspfh 
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nothing of the blcssalncss <»r rest 
who live in idleness ; and the higher 
life is attained not by the idler, 
but by him whose spirit has be- 
come attuned to the infinite by the 
manful acceptance of the laws of 
his being, that is to say, by cheerful 
recognition that toil is a blessed 
thing. “ How good is man’s life, 
the mere living! how fit to employ 
all the heart and the soul and the 
senses for ever in joy!” exclaims 
Robert Browning. I’liis is not tlic 
spirit of the idler, but of the stren- 
uous worker who, laying down his 
spade for a space, looks rcjuinl upem 
the beauties of the garden whidi 
by ordinance of the Almighty is 
the fruit of his toil. 

It is in this spirit that wo shoukl 
look upon all the beauty and vvomier 
about us. To-morrow wifi ever lie 

a joyous hope and yc.stcrtlay a 
46 



. has tatr^ht f/ir ^varid the pmaer af eaitseerathai 

/(> (f drfuiite life's farfase. J/ers sms found ihrou^i^h a letter 
'ivhii h she soivft: to a soldier, ‘/’he reeipient asked that she should 
write also to a sailor eofurade^ and she did so. Si/uilar 
rei/ nests folloivetf until at last she ivas led to issue a Mont hi v 
I etter to Seafueu and Marines, ‘/'his print had i/istantaneote’: 
sueeess, and its present eireuiation exeeeds 2I,(K>(j. /tut Miss 
ll'eston has a elowr toueh with hluejaekets than lette/s afford, 
ll'liile stayin-it at Person port she heeanie interested in Sailor tads 
on /'rain i up Ships; this led to the institution of Jlourishiny 
Sailors^ f/oines hath at //evonport and /hrtsfnonth, and to tie 
fonnation in due eourse of a hnineh of the floral iVapy f'etn 
pwsinee Soeiety on hoard e?^e/y ship in the /British Pla7y, f'hou 
sands iff hiuefaekets and their wives alfeetionateiy nyard her as 
M(/h('j$" and she is no7sf aetm/y enpaitid nfifu the returza/ion 
of a dream to estahlish a fund whieh shall ensure /.vu a yettr 
to eath sailor s whhw, 
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golden memory, if we are thoughtful ...''u-strSS 
regarding tlie manner in which we 

jjy|i iJi r«nirKi us every 

''* * *^ ^ hour*— 

TO-DAY 

Let’s work to-day that it may be, 

When shrined within the memory, 

As free from self-inflicted sorrows 
As are our hojjes of glad to-morrows. 

I'herc are many who make the 
senous mistake of thinking that ofcheMfuiyes- 

• 1 I /• I t IcrtlayH 

joyousness and cheerfulness are only Ami confident to- 

•V «norrow.>i. 

for the play hour and arc not to wordmonk. 
be made an inseparable part of the 
time we must devote to toil. No 

view could be more faulty and 
regrettable. It is in our working 

hours that we should seek to be 

cheerful and optimistic. All our 
tasks should be lightened with the Know tluTn this 

,, ^ >1 « inilh (enough for 

leaven of raoci riuraoun tmm to know), 

^ ** Virtue ahme is 

I he task seeins never very long Akxumkr npt. 

If lightenetl with a smile and songr 
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^aii^Eeway*'^'' Miss EiTiory Bcllc tells in the 
^asumS’sda* following cxtract how she carried 
ji. crasjiaw. spirit of good cliecr to her daily 

tasks, with the result : — 

“I started out to my work one 
morning, determined to try the 
power of cheerful thinking (I had 
been moody long enough). I .said 
to myself : ‘ I have often observed 
stShTcheer' ^ ^appy StUtC Of 111111(1 lius a 
psTSSion wonderful effect ujion my phy.sical 
dumcT® make-up, so I will try its effects 
Thcs.cariyh. otliers, and see if my right 

thinking can be brought to act upon 
them.’ You see, I was curiou.s. As 
I walked along, more and more 
resolved on my purpose, and jKjr- 
sisting that I was happy, that the 
world was treating me well, I was 

ha 5 w“ws‘m”st myself lifted up, 

fofclrldraii carriage becaine more 

my step lighter, i!nd* 1 had 
the sensatmn of treading on air. 
48 
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Unconsciously, I was smiling, for 
I caught myself in the act once or 
twice. I looked into the faces of 
the women I passed and there saw 
so much trouble and anxiety, dis- 
content, even to peevishness, that 
my heart went out to them, and I 
wished I could impart to them a 
wee bit of the sunshine I felt per- 
vading me. 

“Arriving at the ofhce, I greeted 
the bookkeeper with some passing 
remark, that for the life of me I 
could not have made under different 
conditions ; I am not naturally witty ; 
it immediately put us on a pleasant 
footing for the day ; she had caught 
the reflection. The manager of the 
company by which I was employed 
was a very busy man and much 
worried o^ver his affairs, and at some 
remark that He made about my work I 
should ordinarily have felt ouite hurt 


Our remedies oft: 
in ourselves 
do lie, 

Which we ascribe 
to heaven. 

PP"m. Shaluspeare>, 


Be cheerm!, no 
matter what re- 
verse obstruct your 
pathway, or what 
plagues follow in 
your trail to annoy 
you. 

^Sir A. mips. 


It is irnposKlblc 
to estimate the 
power for good of 
a ^ bright, glad, 
shining face. Of 
all the lights you 
carry on yonr face, 
joy shinc.s farthest 
out to sea, 

Afm$fmmu. 
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teslsswTetS; (^eing too sensitive by nature and 
nobie®it.-kw"' education) ; but I had determined that 
nothing should mar the brightness 
of this day, so replied to him cheer- 
fully. His brow cleared, and there 
was another pleasant footing es- 
tablished ; and so throughout the 
day I went, allowing no cloud to 
^ spoil its beauty for me or others 

Let your speech ^ 

be always with about me. At the kind home where 

grace. 

Mssians iv. 6. j Staying the same course was 
pursued, and, where before I had felt 
estrangement and want of sympathy, 

I found congeniality and warm 
friendship. People will meet you 
half-way if you will take the trouble 
to go thus far. 

spe^c^^f more “ So, my sistcrs, if you think the 
and speak world IS oot treating you kindly 

agreeably to him i , j ^ ^ / 

^^is-^ore delay a day, but say to you r- 

ESfigoi booing: to Jive for 

f rands Bacm. others, and shcd sunshftie acfO-ss the 
jpathway of all I meet.’ You will 
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find happiness springing up like 
flowers around you, will never want 
for friends or companionship, and 
above all the peace of God will rest 
upon your soul.” 

Miss Belle owed her happy ex- 
perience to a change in the attitude 
of her mind and a determination to 
look upon the sunshiny, rather than 
the dark, side of life. We can all 
do as much. It is for us to say 
whether we will be happy and make 
others happy, or whether we shall 
be distressed and thereby distress 
others. 

There is nothing more certain 
than that we grow in the direction 
in which our mind is most firmly 
fixed. Our daily actions, and their 
result on our lives, are the effect of 
a cause-^and that cause is invari- 
ably our previous thought. What 
we think most of to-day will be. 

SI 


Whoe’er deprives 
himself of life 
and light 
In reckless lavish- 
ment his talent 
wastes, 

And sorrows then 
when he should 
dwell in joy. 

Dante, 


There is youth 
in thoughts, as 
well as in ages. 
Francis Bacon, 


He whose wake- 
ful tenderness 
removes 

The obstructing 
thorn which 
wounds the 
^ friend he' loves, 
Smooths mot an- 
other’s rugged 
path alone,’ 

But scatters, roses 
to adorn his 
own. 

Mannak More, 
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as^Sfafwe Hkcly what we shall repeat 

Su^elbetpp; to-morrow. Therefore it is of the 
mpstefflltuJcon^ utmost importance that we begin 
SpTness of to think as deeply as possible on 
those things that build us up. Half 
the work is already done if only 
we can resolve upon a course. It 
is the mind that drags us either up 
or down. Where that leads we 
The first, and foUow. The powct of dircction is 

aS^ S‘°cre“ canuot scud our 

5*outte?^Tfu one direction and then take 

rd'^ru teu you the opposite road ourselves. 
ye/in Ruskin. So let us pause and review our 
position. Let us ascertain whether 
we are forming worthy resolves, 
whether we are well and truly 
laying the foundations of the struc- 
th^e"fJc?ero1 ture which we hope to build, 
R. %','Emersm. whether we are going forward or 
backward, 
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JUST THIS MINUTE 

If we’re thoughtful, just this minute, 

In whate’er we say or do; 

If we put a purpose in it 
That is honest, through and through. 

We shall gladden life and give it 
Gracious shape of pow’r sublime ; 

Pow’r though life be long to live it 
True and faithful all the time. 

Just this minute we are going 

Toward the right or toward the wrong, 

Just this minute we are sowing 
Seeds of sorrow or of song. 

Just this minute we are thinking 
On the ways that lead to God, 

Or in idle dreams are sinking 
To the level of the clod. 

Yesterday is gone, to-morrow 
Never comes within our grasp ; 

Just this minute’s joy or sorrow, 

That is all our hands may clasp. 

Just this minute! Let us take it 
As a^earjjof precious price, 

And with high endeavour make it 
Fit to shine in paradise. . 
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How miserable 
is the condition of 
those men which 
spend the time as 
if it were given 
them, and not/ 
lent ; as if hours 
were waste crea- 
tures, and such as 
should never be 
accounted for. 

Bishop Math 


Learn that the 
present hour alone 
is man’s. 

Johnson. 


Hours have 
wings, fly up to 
the Author of time 
and carry news of 
our usage. ' Sure- 
ly if we thought 
thus we should 
dismiss them with 
better reports. 

John MUtm. 
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How happy is Qhc who finds jov iH the doing of 

it when they carry ^ 

up not only the thingfs can work more easily and 

mess^e, but the ^ ■' 

®™‘wfth°the steadily than one who works iin- 
Slt^Thl- willingly and unhappily. Cheer- 
toon?“ fulness is a lubricant for all the 

JohnMiUm. Qf lifg ^ only briOgS 

happiness but that almost necessary 
adjunct of happiness — health. 

“ In the maintenance of health 
and the cure of disease,” says Dr. 
A. J. Sanderson, “ cheerfulness is i 
cheerMnessis, a most important factor. Its power i 
the^esfprom^tei to do good like a medicine i.s 
Addison. not an artificial stimulation of the 
tissues, to be followed by reaction 
and greater waste, as is the case 
with many drugs; but the effect 
of cheerfulness is an actual life- I 
giving influence through a normal 
channel, the results of which reach 
every part of the system. It 

The souHs dyed * ^ 

by its thoughts. |3rig[']ltCnS the eye, makes ruddy 
the countenance, brings elasticity 
: 54 I 
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to the step, and promotes all the 
inner forces by which life is sus- 
tained. The blood circulates more 
freely, the oxygen comes to its 
home in the tissues, health is 
promoted, and disease is ban- 
ished.” 

So the girl who would go down 
the paths of sunshine will put 
joy and enthusiasm into her work 
and into her play. She will prac- 
tise her music-lesson, take up her 
studies at school, assist in per- 
forming the household duties, and 
in doing the many tasks that 
come to her hands in a joyous, 
whole-hearted manner. 

In so doing she will make a 
pleasure of that which, with dull 
complaining, would be a drag 
and a. distress. By this cheerful 
attitude of mind she will be able 
to mould all things Jo her wjll^ 
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Laugh and be 
well. 

Matthew Greene. 


Cheerfulness is 
the very flower of 
health. 

Schopenhauer* 


One means very 
efectual for the 
preservation o f 
health is a quiet 
and cheerful mind* 
May* 
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The _ aids to and, better still, she will be able 

noble life are all r ' 

"'mmewAmou. ^ mould her will to her highest 
ideal of splendid womanhood. For 
none can doubt that woman is the 
architect of her own fortune, to a 
very great extent. She is even 
more than that, she is of her own 
self 

THE SCULPTOR 

Show us bow 

divine a thing j am the sculptor : I, myself* the clay, 

A woman may be ^ ' 

made. Of which I am to fashion, as I will, 

Wm> Wordswcrth, ^ ^ . , - . . - . - 

By deed and by desire, day by day, 

The pattern of my purpose, good or ill. 


Not in dead bronze nor the insensate stone 
Can my great work be wrought out 
fair, and whole ; 

But in a living statue I enthrone 
That essence of eternity, the soul. 


This world, after 
all our science and 
sciences, is still a 
miracle ; wonder- 
ful, ^ inscrutable, 
magical, midi more 
to whosoever will 
think of it 
Thos. Carlyle, 


“Who taught,” it asks, “the ant to build her 
nest? 

The bee her cells? the speckled thrush to 
sing ? r 

The dove to plume his iridescent breast? 


^ The butterfljr to spread his gorgeous wing? 
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I “The spider how to spin so wondrous wise? 

[ The nautilus to form his chambered shell? 

I The carrier-pigeon under alien skies, 

Who taught him how his homeward course 
to tell?'' 


Blessed is he 
who has found his 
work ; let him ask 
no other blessing. 

T/ios, Carfyk. 


By force or favour it would win from fate 
The sacred secret of the blood and breath ; 
Learn all the hidden springs of love and 
hate, 

And gain dominion over life and death. 

In every feature of the sculptured face 
Of spirit and of substance, I must mould 
The shining symbol of a grander grace : 

The hope toward which the centuries have 


It was said of 
Michael Angelo, 
that he often 
hewed the marble 
before him with- 
out a model, as 
one who was set- 
ting free a figure 
imprisoned in the 
block, clear to his 
artistic eye. The 
image is a just 
representation of 
the work of life. 
BMoJf W4Sk&it, 


rolled. 


Oh, heart and brain, working throughout the 
years, 

Working ’raid sorrow, turraoil, strife and For of the soul 

3J0 the fiody form 

* doth take, 

’Tis yours to bring from out the stress and f""”. 

, and doth the 

tears body make. 

A godlike figure fashioned from within. Edmund Spenser. 
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CHAPTER IV 


SOME EVERYDAY VIRTUES 


Many Theresas 
have been born 
who found for 
themselves no epic 
life wherein there 
was a constant un- 
folding of far-re- 
sonant action: per- 
haps only a life of 
mistakes, the off- 
spring of a certain 
spiritual grandeur, 
ill-matched with 
the meanness of 
opportunity. 

George Eliot. 


Faithful, gentle, 
good, 

Wearing the rose 
of womanhood. 
Lord Tennyson* 


I T is usual to speak of the “ every- 
day virtues” as if they were of 
a nature quite inferior to that of 
the high heroic qualities which 
everybody admires. This is wrong. 
The difference is not of kind, nor 
even, altogether, of degree ; it is 
chiefly a difference of circumstances 
and opportunities. The girl who 
sets before herself a high ideal, 
and strives with all her heart to 
reach it ; who is true and fearless 
in word and deed ; who brings sun- 
shine into her home ; who performs 
day by day those little unnumbered 
acts of self-sacrifice which are so 
,l^rd, yet sp inglorious ; who meets 
58 
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trouble with a high heart and 
a brave face — she is of the stuff of 
which heroines are made. If the 
call came to her, as it has come 
to many of her sisters, bidding 
her mount to the heroic, painful 
heights where great deeds are 
done, she would go, bravely and 
cheerfully. But the vain and 
slothful girl, the girl who tells 
small fibs and acts with petty deceit, 
who is self-indulgent and peevish, 
who spends her time dreaming of 
herself as the heroine of some 
great adventure, and neglects the 
plain duties lying around her — 
the call would sound in her ears 
in vain ; indeed, she probably would 
not understand it, for she is not 
of the heroic race and cannot 
speak their language. 

If girls * would remember that 
greatness is often goodness set in 
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There needs not 
a great soul to 
make a hero; 
there needs a God- 
created soul which 
will be true to its 
origin ; that will 
be a great soul. 

Car/^k, 


Be good, sweet 
maid, and let 
who will be 
clever, 

Do niol)ie deeds, 
not dream them 
all day long. 

And thus make 
life, death, and 
the vast forever 

One grand, sweet 
song. 

C/mrks 


Children of men ! 
not that your 
age excel 
In pride of life 
the ages of your 
sires, 

But that 'ye think 
clear, feeldeei), 
l)ear fruit well, 
The Friend of 
man desires. 
Maiihw AmM, 


1 
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I would be good 
and great — when 
will the day come 
when . I shall be 
content to be good 
and yet not great? 
Charles Kingsley, 


From our own 
selves our joys 
must flow. 

N, Cotton, 


Every one is the 
son of his own 
works. 

Cervantes, 


■K- 


a wide place, their lives would be 
fuller of lofty purpose, loving effort, 
and cheerful content. They would 
thus grow rich in the wealth which 
stands far above silver and gold. 

Wealth is a matter of the heart 
and not of the pocket. A thousand 
slaves piling up wealth for their 
master cannot make him rich. It 
is not that which others do for us 
that makes us possessors of great 
wealth, but that which we do for 
others and ourselves. All true 
riches are self-made. Only when 
the hand and the heart are put into 
one’s work does it yield a lasting 
possession. 

Therefore true worth of character 
is something that each must achieve 
for himself. It cannot be bought; 
it cannot be bequeathed to „ us ; it 
must be made by eachT individual 
who would ^ possess it. 

6o 
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Cafkerifie Booths com ni only calk'd "• I'he Mol hey of the 
SahHilhn Annyf was a somewhat dell calc and rclirlny 
yonny lady wdien married to I VI Ilium Booth, already an 
ardent reintmllst preaeher amonyst the Methodists, //a?'- 
l//y o7.H!reome, under Intense eotwleilon of duty, her relne>- 
tance to speak In pnblle, she heeame, at a time 7ohen it 
7va S' almost nnknoivn for any respectable 7voman to speak 
pnblicly, a reno7vncd and effective preacher, and from the 
first e neon rayed General Hoolh In oryanhiny bands of snch 
speakers from the ranks of labour. Rearlny and earefnlly 
train Iny, at the same time, a larye family if preach In i; 
sons and daiy liters, she demonstrated that a woma/Ps hemt' 
duties need not be neylected for her to serve God and the 
public In this 7my. By her books, ** Ayyressive Chris'- 
tlanlty'^^ and Practical Rcllylonf she tauyht all this, 
and ll^ed to see raised up a yrcat International army of 
men and %mmen who had been ijulte Irrellylous, combat Iny 
the tendency to unbelief and neylect of God In e^'cry 
continent and am^nyst e7>ery ctuss,*i>"'»i%^ 
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“ Whoever you are — wise or 
foolish, rich or poor,” says Rebecca 
Harding Davis, “ God sent you 
into His world, as He sent every 
other human being, to help the 
men and women in it, to make them 
happier and better. If you do not 
do that, no matter what your powers 
may be, you are mere lumber. A 
Stradivarius, if it hangs dusty and 
dumb upon the wall, is not of as 
much real value as a kitchen poker 
which is used.” 

The fine practical spirit, content 
and willing to do the humble things 
which are possible of achievement, 
is doing much to lift the world to 
a higher and better plane. '‘Have 
you never met humble men and 
women,” asks Gannett, “who had 
read little, who knew little, yet who 
had a certafn fascination as of fine- 
ness lurking about them? Know 

6l* •• 


He had the 
greatness which 
□■eloni^s to a life 
spent m * * . try- 
ing to raise men 
to the highest 
deeds they are 
capable of. 

George EiioL 


Honest toil is 
holy service; faith- 
ful work is praise 
and prayer. 

Henry Van Dyke, 


For all human 
things do require 
to have an Ideal 
in them. And 
wonderful it is to. 
see how the Ideal 
or souk place it in 
w'hiit ugliest B.ody 
you may^ will ir* 
radiate said Body 
w i t h ■ i 1 8 o w n 
nobleness. 

Tte. Cariyk* 
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Whether a life 
is noble or ignoble 
depends not on 
the calling which 
is adopted, but on 
the spirit in which 
it is followed. 

Lord Avebury, 


Spirits are not 
finely touch’d 
But to fine issues. 
Wm. Shakespeare, 


All are but parts 
of one stupend- 
ous whole, 
Whose body Na- 
ture is and God 
the soul# 

Alex, Pope, 


them, and you are likely to find 
them persons who have put so 
much thought and honesty and 
conscientious trying into their com- 
mon work— it may be sweeping 
rooms, or planing boards, or paint- 
ing walls-rhave put their ideals so 
long, so constantly, so lovingly into 
that common work of theirs, that 
finally these qualities have come to 
permeate not their work only, but 
so much of their being, that they 
are fine-fibred within, even if on the 
outside the rough bark clings.” 

If we reflect upon the meaning of 
life we shall come to see that we are 
part of the Great Architect’s plan. 
We may be only a humble detail, but 
we have our distinct portion in His 
large design, and the whole must 
suffer if we do not fulfil that which 
it IS our part to do. Our part, olj- 
serve; no one else can do it Let 
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us not be “the little rift within the 
lute which by and by shall make the 
music mute.” No, we have a grander 
part to play, and each small action, 
day by day, is of greater consequence 
to ourselves than we may perhaps 
imagine, for in the end each of us is 
the sum of all the things he has 
done, or thought, or willed. Once 
we realize clearly that each deed or 
thought stands for something more 
than the mere thing itself — that it 
is closely related in its influences 
with all that other people are think- 
ing and doing, we shall invest all 
our tasks, little and big, with more 
of purpose and importance. 

Perhaps no other everyday virtue 
counts for so much in the general 
welfare of the world as the adapting 
of one’s self to, and the making 
the most of, one’s immediate sur- 
roundings. It is in the innumer- 
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All service ranks 
the same with 
6od. 

Browning, 


Yet I argue not 
Against Heaven’s 
hand or will, 
nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope ; 
but still bear up 
and steer 
Right onward. 

John Milton* 


Do the work that’s 
nearest, 

Though it’s dull 
at whiles, 
Helping, when 
you meet them, 
Lame dogs over 
stiles. 

Charles Mngskf* 
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Worth, courage, 
honour, these 
indeed 

Your susten- 
ance and birth- 
right are. 

E* C. Stedman, 


The growing 
good of the world 
is partly depend- 
ent on unhistoric 
acts. 

George Eliot, 


% 


With dim lights 
and tangled cir- 
cumstance they 
tried to shape their 
thought and deed 
in noble agree- 
ment; but after all, 
to common eyes, 
their struggles 
seemed mere in- 
consistency and 
formlessness. 

George Eliot 


able little, unrecorded deeds of kind- 
ness and goodness that we lay the 
foundations of character. Persever- 
ance in well doing means so much to 
those around us, and we may have 
a larger power to bless others in the 
ability, which is given to all for the 
purpose, to be kind and thoughtful 
and actively unselfish, than in the 
less common virtues and traits which 
sometimes lift men and women into 
prominence. 

Because the lives of humble folks 
who go about doing good unob- 
trusively as the natural expression of 
their cheerful, loving characters may 
not be known to newspaper readers, 
or otherwise shouted abroad, many 
may fail to appreciate that none the 
less there is in them the elements of 
true greatness. It is they who gain 
life’s richest rewards, • the crowns 
that fade not away. “ The most in- 
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spiring tales,” it has been truly said, 
“are those that have not been 
written ; the most heroic deeds are 
those that have not been told ; the 
world’s greatest successes have been 
won in the quiet of men’s hearts ; the 
noblest heroes are the countless 
thousands who have struggled and 
triumphed, rising on stepping-stones 
of their dead selves to higher 
things.” 

The following pen-picture has 
been drawn by an author who en- 
deavours to present the kind of girl 
that is truly admirable in this work- 
a-day world. It is a common type, 
a being fit for “human nature’s daily 
food.” She may be called a working 
girl because she is never idle. She 
is cheery and, above all, sweet 
tempered. If she has a father who 
is able to support her at home she 
is busy about the house the greater 

6s « 


And brightest is 
their glory’s 
sheen, 

For greatest hath 
their labour 
been. 

Matthew Arnold* 


A child of light, 
a radiant lass, 
And gamesome as 
the morning air» 
Jean higelow* 


I 


A gay, 'Serene 
spirit IS the source 
of all that is noldc 
and good* v 

Schiller- 


F 
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Nature has en- 
dowed this young 
lady with almost 
every kind of per- 
fection : has given 
her a charming 
face, a perfect 
form, a pure heart, 
a fine perception 
and wit, a pretty 
sense of humour, 
a laugh and a voice 
that are as sweet 
as music to hear. 
JV. M- Thachray. 


Sweet lips where- 
on perpetually 
did reign 

The summer calm 
of golden chari- 
ty. 

Lord Tennyson, 


All work . . . 
is noble : work is 
alone noble. 

Tkos. Carlyle. 


part of the day, lifting burdens from 
mother’s shoulders, studying, sew- 
ing, doing quietly and quickly the 
thousand and one things which are 
always waiting to be done in the 
home ; proud that she can be of so 
much use. “She does not depend 
upon a servant to do what she can 
do for herself. She is considerate 
toward all who serve her. She is 
reverent to the old, and thoughtful 
of the feeble. She never criticizes 
when criticism can wound, and 
she is ready with a helpful, loving 
word for every one. 

“Perhaps she has no father, or her 
parents are too poor to support her. 
Then she goes out and earns her 
living by whatever her hands find to 
do. She works behind the counter of 
a shop, or as a teacher in a school, 
or she counts out c|piang*e at a 
cashier’s desk, or she operates a 
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typewriter, but always and every- 
where she is modest and willing 
and sweet. 

“She has too much dignity to 
be openly affronted, but she has 
humility also, and purity that differs 
from prudishness as a dove in the 
air differs from a stuffed bird in a 
show-case. She is quick to apolo- 
gize when she knows she is in 
the wrong. She is not always 
imagining herself looked down 
upon because she is poor. If she 
is quick to be courteous, unselfish, 
gentle and retiring in speech and 
manner in public places, she is true 
gold, even though her dress be faded 
and her hat a little out of date. 
You cannot mistake any such girl 
any more than you can mistake the 
sunshine ^that follows the rain or 
the lark that i^prings from the grass 
at your feet,” 


Grace was in all 
her steps, heaven 
in her eye, 

In every gesture 
dignity and love. 

John Milton. 


Proud she may 
be in the sense of 
respecting herself; 
but not in the 
sense of contemn- 
ing otheyrs less 
gifted than herself. 

0. W. Holmes, s 


AS: shines tlie 
. moon in cloud- 
ed skies, . 

She in lier pcK^r 
attirC' was seen. 
Lord Tennyson, 
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wishes the°ha7p^ fortunate it is for us who 

rannof would practisc these little every- 
SfsomeS day virtues, that opportunities of 
Dr.Thos.Bromn^ being Kind and thoughtful are 
always to be found. There is some 
one within the sound of our voice 

and within the reach of our hand 

who needs all that our love and 
care can give. 

Unspoken homi- Kindncss is never shown in vain. 

Her^dauriife is Thc gift blcsscs the giver, even 

Thrstiteesh- though the one receiving the gift is 
Is her unconscious ungrateful. Consciously or uncon- 
j. G. Whittier, sciously WO cxcrt an influence upon 
all who come within the range of 
our activity. Surely it is those who 
know us best who ought to be made 
happier by what we are and what 
we do. If we are lovable, will they 

Do not flatter 

yourself that not love US ? If wc love them, will it 

nriendship author- ' 

izesyoutosaydis- not seiwe to make them lovable? Let 

agreeable things c 

attentions 

and the carefully selected words for 
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the stranger and the passer-by, but 

let us have as much regard for the when”hUnl''’are 

members of our own intimate family 

circle. We should be happy to do loimAMt. 

most for those who do most for us. 

It has been aptly said : “ Get into 
the way of idealizing what you have ; 
let your imagination play round the 
home where you do live, instead of the 

1 • 1 j 1 • What woiikl a 

one where you wish to live ; weave blind man give to 

- , , , see the pleasant 

a romance round the brother you rivers, and flowers, 

and fountains : 

have s;ot instead of round the Prince and this and many 

^ other like bless- 

Perfect of a husband whom you H's we enjoy 

have not got.” And Marcus Aurelius 

says : “ Think not so much of what 

thou hast not, as of what thou hast ; 

but of the things which thou hast, 

select the best, and then reflect how 

eagerly they would have been sought 

if thou hadst them not.” 

The most beau- 

Cultureis not an end to be sougfht adyentures 

solely that we may enjoy the posses- 
sion of that which will -make us 
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Sometimes . . . 
it seems as if the 
great act of human 
culture consisted 
chiefly in preserv- 
ing the glow and 
freshness of the 
heart. 

H, T* Tuckerman* 


Manners must 
adorn knowledge. 
Lord Chesterfield, 


I acknowledge 
the all-but omni- 
potence of early 
culture and nur- 
ture. 

Thos, Carlyle, 


“superior.” Its value lies, rather, 
in the additional power which it 
gives to the ordinary everyday 
virtues. It adds to our usefulness, 
and its fruits are to be seen in re- 
gard for the pleasure, happiness, and 
well-being of others. 

There are various roads to culture, 
and book education is only one of 
them. The lady need not necessarily 
be “ educated,” but she must be 
cultured. That is, she must have 
extracted from all her experiences 
the gracious lessons which life 
teaches those whose souls are 
attuned to catch the whisper of 
truth. The cultured soul shrinks 
naturally from selfishness, and how- 
ever great may be the store of 
knowledge it cannot avail to make 
the selfish person cultj^iredr 

But the girl who loves good books 
is immensely aided in her soul- 
70 
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education. The great writers have 
so much that is helpful to say ; they 
open the windows of the soul, and 
the light which enters goes forth 
again to dispel darkness in others. 
Every girl may be a “ lady with the 
lamp,” to recall the beautiful name 
conferred upon Florence Nightin- 
gale. 

The peaceful satisfaction which we 
feel at the end of a day depends 
upon how we have lived that day. 
We soon learn that the day in 
which we do most for others is of 
most worth for ourselves. 

“At the end of life,” says Hugh 
Black, “ we shall not be asked how 
much pleasure we had in it, but how 
much service we gave in it ; not 
how full it was of success, but how 
full it. was of sacrifice; not how 
happy we *were, but how helpful 
we were ; not how argbition was 


Carrying thus 
in one person the 
only two bands of 
good-will—Ioveli- 
ness and loving 
ness. 

5/r Philip Sidney. 


Count that day 
lost whose low 
descending sun 
Views from thy 
hand no worthy 
action done. 

Stanford* 


Measure thy life 
by loss instead 

of gain, 

Not by the wine 
drunk, but by 
the wine poured 
forth. 

Eamilton King* 
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gratified, but how love was served. 
^h^L‘^°‘sunshi^ Life is judged by love ; and Love is 
J, R, Lowell. known by her fruits.” 

The everyday virtues include very 
many fine little traits that serve 
unconsciously to make our paths 
smoother, our skies bluer, and all of 
life more glad and golden. They 
constitute a habit of doing the right 
Our happiness thing at all times and so quietly and 

affectionsTe ‘are ^^ostentatiously that no one is made 

of obligation. One 
prasiin. possessos thoso virtues does 
not wait for stated times and occa- 
sions to express her gracious indi- 
viduality, but like a flower in bloom 
the fine perfume pervades the at- 
mosphere in which she moves. 

A , , r , • . without effort does 

A look of kind , 

rfGoodwm°"^ ^ her daily life 

she has realized the wisdom 
enshri in these cheerful words 
of self-advipe which are worthy 
72 
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Louisa yi/oo/i loroia a hook calL'd “ LKiio IVomoir It 
^i^ives a picture in ivhitLi love and nnse/Jis/iness make the 
home happy and beautifuh Miss Aladi was one of her 
own “ little women f and the story of her life e.xhil>its a 
sweet and helpful eharaeler sueh as nufhf well he the 
ideal for the average yirf whose opportunities must lie in 
the more or less restrieted eirele of a home, Louisa was 
led to write hooks heeause of her desire to help her parents^ 
Her success enahled her to add suhstantially to the family 
resources while^ at the same time^ her hook will continue 
to inspire thousands to desire to he that which is expected 
of loviny daughters and sisters. Louisa Alcott hecame 
one of the most famous women of America, and her power 
to help others even beyond the limits tf her native land 
p-oceeded from the exercise of the homely virtues of love, 
unsel/islfkess, sympathy, and courage, while lierself hut 
little womaiA'^ in her small home. 
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of being learned by heart : “I 
shall pass through this world but 
once ; any good thing therefore that 
I can do, or any kindness that I can 
show to any human being, let me 
do it now. Let me not defer it or 
neglect it, for I shall not pass this 
way again.” And in expressing the 
same thought Amiel says : “ Do 

not wait to be just or pitiful or 
demonstrative towards those we love 
until they or we are struck down 
by illness or threatened with death. 
Life is short, and we have never 
too much time for gladdening the 
hearts of those who are travelling 
the dark journey with us. Oh ! be 
swift to love, make haste to be 
kind 1 ” We should not wait till 
some sad experience has taught us 
the rare, privilege we may now own 
of offering ' 


When death, 
the great Reconci- 
ler, has come, it is 
never our tender- 
ness we repent of, 
but our severity. 


True love . . , 
is a thing to walk 
with hand in hand 
throughtheevery- 
dayncss of t h i s 
workaday world* 
y. A*. LowdL 


O the' anguish 
of that thought, 
that we can never' 
atone to our dead 
for ■ 'the stinted 
affection we gave 
them. 

Gior%& ElioL 
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I will labour 
not to be like a 
young colt first set 
to plough, who 
more tires himself 
out with his own 
unto wardness than 
with the weight of 
what he draws. 

Thos. Fuller, 


A ROSE TO THE LIVING 

A rose to the living is more 
Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead ; 
In filling love’s infinite store ; 

A rose to the living is more, 

If graciously given before 
The hungering spirit is fled — 

A rose to the living is more 
Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead. 


Of all the homely virtues there is 

taskTstaS^toit!" commended and de- 

Thos. Carlyle, sired than patience. This priceless 

quality of mind puts its possessor 
into friendly relations with whatever 
the surrounding conditions may 
chance to be. Nothing is so con- 
ducive to success as the ability to do 
cannot be " per- calmly and patiently the tasks set 
S'^but |S®on before us. Success in life depends 

in fortune or mis- r i -t * 

fortune at their far more upon the calm, thoughtful 

own private pace, i . . o 

P°ss®ssion of what is Called genius. 
On the otljer hand, she who hastily 
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and impatiently disposes of the pro- v 

It y X i home might gen- 

blems that continually arise impairs 

her chances of achieving success in SrtndLgS 

life. they are well 

named. 

Have you ever had occasion to 
note how one petulant or peevish 
member of a household will some- 
times disturb the harmony of a 
breakfast or dinner hour? What 
would otherwise have been a 
pleasant coming together of the Remember that 

1 r 1 r * everybody’s busi- 

members of the family is made pain- 

r f 1 ^ system is to be 

lul because someone lacked the , 

patience and forbearance to with- 
stand and to surmount some little 
trial or irritation that should have 
been promptly dismissed from the 
mind and the heart, or better still, 
which never should have been per- 
mitted to enter. Membership in the come into relation- 
feniily^has little value if there be not ^neces^ 

- . ■ . ^ , sary . do tact and 

a realization of the truth that the 

_ 0, W, JMmes, 

successful life of the incjividual is to 

• 7S 


# ^ 
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high^'inkinf.”'^ be found only in a perfect union 
mu. Wordsworth, Other members ; in regard for 

their rights ; in deference to their 
wishes ; and in devotion to that 
common interest in which each 
member shares. 

The patient disposition to do the 
best one can, this day, this hour, 
this very moment, counts for much 
in the building of a life. How per- 

^ Home-keeping fcctly is its wholc purposc set forth 

hearts are happi- ^ r r 

1-w.zonsfeiiow. Channing’s Symphony. “To live 
content with small means ; to seek 
elegance rather than luxury, and re- 
finement rather than fashion ; to be 
worthy, not respectable, and wealthy, 
not rich; to study hard, think quietly, 
talk gently, act frankly; to listen 
to stars and birds, to babes and 
sages, with open heart; to bear all 
Hehathadaiiy clieerfully, do all brawcly, ^ await 
occasions, hurry never. In a word, 
to let the spiritual, unbidden and 
76 
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unconscious, grow up through the 
common. This is to be my sym- 
phony.” 

It is this rare sense of poise, this 
patient regard for the things that are 
worthy and of good repute, that en- 
ables good men and women to find 
in life the refreshment that keeps 
their spirits ever young and glad- 
some. They only are able to attach 
the proper value to the passing 
things of time. They are not unduly 
elated when all goes well, and they 
are not unduly cast down when 
sorrow and difficulty come, as come 
they must to all. If those around 
are harsh or unsympathetic the 
patient soul goes calmly on its way, 
not arrogantly, but because of its 
sense of the, due proportion of all 
things.^ “There is no joy but calm.” 
Until a gini has learned to do her 
work thoroughly—and thoroughness 


Toil tinsevered 
from tranquillity. 
Matthew Arnold. 


To know 
That which before 
us lies in daily 
life 

Is the prime wis- 
dom. 

John Milton. 


The question 
every morning is 
not how to do the 
gainful thing, but 
how to do the just 
thing- 

John MmMn. 
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us°&e m’a°wbo another name for patience — she 
will not realize the truth in that 
beatitude : “ Blessed is the woman 
who finds joy in her work.” So, let 
us cultivate the chiefest of our every- 
day virtues. It will help us to be 
watchful and will enable us to give 
to every moment the proper attention 
whereby we shall not miss the possi- 

For manners are , . r i i i • i 

not idle, but the bilities of achievement which it may 
Of loyal nature, bring. It will teach us that during 

and of noble i ^ 

L^dTennyson evcry houF, evcfy mo- 

ment, there is time for politeness, 
for kindness, for gentleness, for the 
display of strength and tenderness 
and high purpose which will make 
life beautiful in 


The turmoil of THIS BUSY WORLD 

the world will al- 

ways die, if we It is a very busy world in which we mortals 

set our faces to 

climb heaven- tneet, ^ 

Hawthorne. There are so many weary ha^ids, so many 
tired feet; 

■ ■ 


$ 
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So many, many tasks are born with every 
morning’s sun. 

And though we labour with a will the work 
seems never done. 

And yet for every moment’s task there 
comes a moment’s time : 

The burden and the strength to bear are equal 
like a rhyme. 

The heart makes strong the honest hand, the 
will seeks out the way, 

Nor must we do to-morrow’s work, nor yes- 
terday’s, to-day. 

We scale the mountain’s rugged side, not at 
one mighty leap. 

But step by step and breath by breath we 
climb the lofty steep. 

Each simple duty comes alone our willing 
strength to try; 

One little moment at a time and so the days 
go by. 

With strength to lift and heart to hope, we 
strive from sun to sun, 

A little here, a little there, and all our tasks 
are done ; 

There’s time to toil and time to sing and 
time f«r us to play. 

Nor must we do** to-morrow’s work, nor yes- 
terday’s, to-day. 


No man ever 
sunk under the 
burden of the day. 
It is when to- 
morrow’s burden 
is added to the 
burden of to-day 
that the burden is 
more than a man 
can bear. 

Geo* MacDonald. 


The reward of 
one duty is the 
power to fulfil an- 
other- 

George Eliot, 


God ks w o r k 
must not be done 
ladly, but leisure- 
ly.; haste maketh 
waste in this kind. 
Fair and' softly 
goeth far- 

Thos, Fuller, 
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CHAPTER V 


THE VALUE OF SUNSHINE 


gii'irthlrrd people like you? 

SXwthings I I Are your girl playmates and 

classmates fond of your 

society? Are they eager to work 
with you, play with you, go strolling 
or sit by the fire with you ? 

This one fact we must know. If 
we are not liked it must be because 
we are not the possessors of that fine 
quality known as “likeableness.” 
Good sense and And if those who know us do not 
a gTatefuf”St love us, it is we and not they who 

for their state of 
sure as the sun- 
flowers, and the 
and fragrant flowers call t^e bee to their 

store of honey, sp a fine, likeable 
• 8o.-- * ' 


that could never - 

receive kindness arc responsible 

without wishing . 

to return it Ido mind. FoF aS 
not know any 

betterquaiifica- shine attracts the 

tions for a friend 
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character is certain to gain and to f„iiSe%taity 

hold the affection of good friends 

and true. charus mkens. 

The face full of sunshine, the 
heart full of hope, the lips that speak 
words of good cheer and joyous 
faith in the world, will attract as 
certainly as the magnet attracts the 
needle. 

The girl who goes among her She has a grace 

^ in being gay 

friends and neighbours with cheery which even 

^ mourning souls 

smiles will find a warm welcome ; w™'"-'- . 

^ Mrs. Browning, 

but if she carries with her sighs and 
frowns instead, she will learn that 
she is not wanted. 

We all love to hear pleasant 
things. The old man who tells his 
young friends that they ought to be 
glad that the grandest, brightest, 
and best era m the worlds history bad people won by 
is just before them, does much more fuiness,andapiirc 

. " . ■ . and "afiectionaie 

to inspire them than does the one , 

W,M,Thachray, 

who thinks thaNsfc]ie best days of 
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We meet thee 
like a pleasant 
thought 

When such are 
wanted. 

Wordswo7'th, 


Many ancient 
beautiful things 
are lost, many 
ugly modern 
things have arisen; 
but invert the pro- 
position and it is 
equally true. 

George Eliot 


I do distrust the 
poet who dis- 
cerns 

No character or. 
glory in his 
times, 

But trundles back 
his soul five 
hundred years 

To find a hero or 
an enterprise- 
J* Byrom. 


the world were “the good old days 
of long ago,” and that the golden 
age will never return. Brooke 
Herford remarks : “ There are 

some people who ride through 
the journey of life with their backs 
to the horse’s head. They are 
always looking into the past. All 
the worth of things is there. 
They are forever talking about the 
good old times, and how different 
things were when they were young. 
There is no romance in the world 
now, and no heroism.” Now that 
is a miserable faith to hold ; it brings 
a sort of paralysing chill over the 
life, and freezes the natural spring 
of joy that should ever be bubbling 
up to meet the fresh mercies of each 
new day. 

Know then, my young friends, 
that the best time that ever was is 
the present tjnjeyijT you will but use 
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it aright. It is full of romance, of 
heroism, of splendid opportunity, of 
all that is needed to develop character. 
There never was a time when there 
were more good things to be done, 
or when greater rewards awaited the 
doers of them. The summers are 
just as long and bright and golden ; 
the roses blossom just as freely and 
as sweetly ; human hearts are just as 
warm and kindly, as they have been 
at any time in the world’s history. 
Emerson says: “Write it on your 
heart that every day is the best day 
in the whole year.” 

So, as far as the time and the hour 
are concerned, there is nothing 
in our surroundings to make us 
gloomy or dispirited, or indiffer- 
ent regarding the influence we are 
exerting, upon those around us. 
There is no tbvious reason why we 
should not be j^)«4js^nd happy at 


Now and here 
is the hour of 
great hearts, the 
hour of heroism 
and of genius. 

Amid. 


What we most 
need is to see and 
feel the beauty and 
joy of to-day. 

Matirke £>. 

Conway. 


Nature intended 
you to l)e die 
fountain -spring of 
cheerfulness and 
social life. 

Sir A* IMp. 
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We view the 
world with our 
own eyes, each of 
us ; and we make 
from within us the 
world we see^ 

W. M. Thackeray* 


A woman with- 
out a laugh in her 
is the greatest bore 
in existence. A 
good laugh is sun- 
shine in a house. 
W* M* Thackeray. 


Always laugh 
when you can ; it 
is a cheap medi- 
cine. Merriment 
is a philosophy 
not well under- 
stood. It is the 
sunny side of ex- 
istence. 

Lard Byron* 


the prospect before us. We should 
have cheerfulness enough not only 
for our own personal needs, but to 
spare for those not so gladly born 
as ourselves. 

Splendidly blest is that household 
that is so fortunate as to possess 
at least one member gifted with 
the grace of humour. One such 
person in a home is enough if 
there cannot be more. When some 
cloud looms over the femily circle 
and the air is chilly with foreboding, 
how one word of humour may illu- 
mine the cloud and show it up as 
our old friend who has oppressed us 
before with fears of disaster which 
never came. 

It is good to look on the humor- 
ous side, and a sense of humour 
will often aid us to make, little of 
minor troubles. We^ften laugh at 
the small misfoctiii^s of our friends 





Dorothea Be.alc’s education was couducted on the usual 
lines of her daf, hut she early shoTved a stratify iutel- 
tcetual tur?i of mind and ivas one of the first to attend 
lectures at the newly opened Queen s College for /.adies^ 
afterwards herself tahiu}^ classes there. She was ap- 
pointed Principal of the PAuiies' Colleye,, Cheltenham^ which 
was in a struyyUny state, and here she found scope for all 
her great (jualities. Her fact and able management led 
to its complete success. It became one of the great girls'" 
schools of the country, and its example tuas a potent force 
in the development of the movement in regard to the 
high&r education of women. Miss Beale was one cf the 
leaders of the 7 rformed educational moiHunent, and her 
energetic personality, her fender sympathy and help, 
« exercised a fai'-reaeliing influence over all who came iji 
contact with her, Stfvngly religious by nature, she was 
broad nnm^d and heeniy inteirsied in all branches of 
culture. SheSmiain-ed her post until she died in 1906. 
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because we see humour in the situa- 
tions. Let us learn to detect this 
same humour when we are in trouble 
ourselves. It will help to lighten 
the affliction. 

What a world of inspiration 
and cheerfulness is in the ’ motto 
written by Edward Everett Hale 
for the Lend-a-Hand Society : 
" Look up, and not down ; look 
forward, and not back ; look out, 
and not in ; and lend a hand.” It 
is the lifting of the burden from 
another’s tired shoulder that does 
most to lighten the load resting on 
our own. 

No girl who is truly conscious 
of the value of sunshine upon her 
own nature and upon the spirits 
of those with whom 'she comes 
into cantact will ever, • for one 
minute, perntit herself to be taken 
possession of , 






The world is a 
looking-glass, and 
gives back to 
every man the re- 
flection of his own 
face. Frown at 
it, and it will in 
turn look sourly 
upon you ; laugh 
at it and with it, 
and it is a jolly, 
kind companion, 
W. M. Thackeray. 


Be strong, live 
happy, and love. 

Milton. 


Every one must 
have felt that a 
cheerful friend is 
like a sunny day, 
which sheds its 
l>rightness on all 
around. 

Lord Ambtmy, 
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All looks yellow 
to the jaundiced 
eye. 

Alexander Pope, 


Mist clogs the sun- 
shine, 

Smoky dwarf 
houses 

Hem me round 
everywhere ; 

A vague dejection 

Weighs down my 
soul. 

Matthew Arnold, 


There is no 
doubt some self- 
ish satisfaction in 
yielding to melan- 
choly, and fancy- 
ing that we are 
victims of fate j in 
brooding over 
grievances, especi- 
ally if mQ|e or 
less imaginary. 
l^d Amhury, 


THE “BLUES” 

“ Blues ” are the sorry calms that come 
To make our spirits in ope, 

And steal the breeze of promise from 
The shining sails of hope. 

Being in “ the doldrums ” is like 
being in a fog. We lose all sense 
of perspective and everything is dis- 
torted. The present is bad enough, 
but oh ! the terrible future ! How 
dark and forbidding it looks ! Take 
courage. Real troubles do not crush 
the soul in which sunshine has been 
accustomed to dwell. The wind is 
ever tempered to the shorn lamb. 
With each trial comes strength to 
resist and to endure. Imaginary 
troubles, the intangible, vague dread 
that some morbid people are so ready 
to harbour, are more terrible, for 
they deprive the vici^s of courage 
to face the^ r^lJpsgK of life. Be on 
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your guard ; make it a rule to look 
always on the bright side. 

A single member of a household 
who is inclined to be miserable may 
darken a home that would other- 
wise be bright and sunny. Surely 
no girl would desire to be merely 
“suffered” in her home! If she is 
the cause of continual distress, it 
cannot be otherwise. Love cannot 
live in an atmosphere of discontent. 

Charles Dickens says : “It is not 
possible to know how far the in- 
fluence of any amiable, honest- 
hearted, duty-doing man flows out 
into the world.” A bright, cheer- 
ful daughter in a home can make 
that place a part of the Kingdom of 
Heaven for all whose life interests 
are centred therein. Bliss Carman 
says, Happiness, perhaps, comes 
by the grac®i»»,of Heaven, but the 
wearing of a IwLgpy countenance, 


Oh, happy they 
who have that 
virgin loving trust 
and sweet smiling 
confidence in the 
world, and fear no 
evil because they 
think none. 

M. "Fhack&ray. 


It is, by God’s 
mercy, in our 
power to attain a 
degree of self- 
government which 
is essential to our 
own happiness, 
and contributes 
greatly to that of 
those around us. 

R. Southey* 


Thrice blessed 
are thy father and 
thy lady mother, 
and thrice blessed 
thy brethren. 
Surely their souls 
ever ' glow ■ ■ with 
gladness for thy 
sake, so fair , a 
flower of maidens. 

Momen 
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N o t li i n g can 
work me damage 
except myself ; the 
harm that I sus- 
tain I carry about 
with me, and 
never am a real 
sufferer but by my 
own fault. 

S^, Bernard. 


The most mani- 
fest sign of wis- 
dom is a continltal 
cheerfulness : her 
state is like that 
of things in the 
regions above the 
moon, always clear 
and serene. 

Montaigne. 


the preserving of a happy mien, is 
a duty, not a blessing.” 

The girl with sunshine in her 
thoughts and sunshine in her eyes 
will find sunshine everywhere. 
Wherever she may go her presence 
will shed light on every path. In 
the home, in the school, amid what- 
ever conditions surround ^ her, she 
will be a source of happiness. She will 
see the good and the beautiful in the 
persons whom she meets; while all 
nature will be to her a never-ending 
source of interest and enjoyment. 
Above all, she will warmly value 
life and look upon it as being 
crowded with priceless opportunities 


for making herself and others happy. 

Oh ! blessed with with the same 

S^dedtr exuberant spirit of joy in the mere 
“e«S « of her being that Mrs. Holden 
AiMerFo^e. ^0 happily scts forth^«^‘ I love this 
V world. I n^^ out in the 
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morning when all its radiant colours 
are newly washed with dew, or at 
splendid noon, when, like an imtired 
racer, the sun has flashed around 
his midday course, or at evening, 
when a fringe of a shadow, like 
the lash of a weary eye, droops 
over mountain and valley and sea, 
or in the majestic pomp of night 
when stars swarm together like 
bees, and the moon clears its way 
through the golden fields as a 
sickle through the ripened wheat, 
but I rejoice that I am yet alive. 
What matter if I am poor and 
unsheltered ? Thank God, I am yet 
alive I People who tire of this world 
and pretend that they are anxious 
to leave it, are either crazy or full 
of bodily ailments. The happy, the 
warm-blooded, the sunny-natured 
and the loving^ cling to life. It is 
no time now to wish to die, while 

' 89 * 


Each of us, as 
we travel the way 
of life, has the 
choice, according 
to our working, of 
turning all the 
voices of nature 
into one song of 
rejoicing ; or of 
withering and 
quenching her 
sympath)^ into a 
fearful withdrawn 
silence of con- 
demnation. 

Un Muskin* 


He who can draw 
a joy 

From rocks and 
woods or weeds 
or things that 
seem 

All mute, and 
does wise. 

Barfy Camwaii* 


The world is so 
full of a number 
of things, 

I’m sure w c 
should all he as 
happy as kings* 
A\ L* SimeMmn, 
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Of all the joys 
we can bring into 
our own lives 
there is none so 
joyous as that 
which comes to us 
as the result of 
caring for others 
and brightening 
sad lives, 

' E. C. Burke, 


It never yet 
happened to any 
man since the be- 
ginning of the 
world, nor ever 
will, to have all 
things according 
to his desire, or 
to whom fortune 
was never opposite 
and adverse. 

Robert Burton. 


The path of 
duty leads to hap- 
piness,- ' : 

R, Southey. 


there is a dark space left on earth 
that love can brighten, while there 
is a human lot to be alleviated 
by a smile, or a burden to be lifted 
with a sympathizing tear.” 

We all understand that it is not 
difficult for us to be bright and 
smiling and gracious toward every- 
one when there is nothing to dis- 
turb the serenity of our thoughts, 
and when nothing is interfering 
with the fulfilment of our wishes. 
But when things are “ at sixes and 
sevens,” when our dearest purposes 
are thwarted, when some one is about 
to gain the place or prize which we 
covet, when we are forced to stay 
within doors when we prefer to go 
into the fields; then it requires 
more of character, more of strength, 
more of the true spirit of sacrifice to 
wear a smiling face^nd to main- 
tain a cheerful Jieart. But instead 
* 90 
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of fleeing from the petty trials 
that cross our path we should wel- 
come them as opportunities for test- 
ing and strengthening our good 
purposes. Disappointment should 
always be taken as a stimulant, 
and never viewed as a discourage- 
ment. To the sunshiny, thoughtful 
girl, trials and difficulties are not 
ills to be run away from ; she faces 
them with courage, for she knows 
that they will help her to develop 
into 


Then, welcome 
each rebuff 
That turns earth’s 
s m o o t h n e s s 
rough, 

Each sting that 
bids nor sit nor 
stand but go I 
Browning. 


There is some 
soul of goodness 
in things evil. 
PVm.Skakes/^mri. 


THE PRIZE WINNER 


Oh, the girl who wins the prize 
I.S the one who bravely trie.s, 

As she works her way amid the strain and .stress, 
Spite of hard words or hard knocks, 

So to deal with stumbling-blocks, 

That they serve as stepping-stones toward 
succe.ss. 

Sunshine tee? ever been deemed 
an essential item ip the equipment 

91 


I think that 
there is succew in 
all honest en<krav- 
our, ami that there 
is some victory 
gained in every 
gallant struggle 
that is made. 

Charks /)ickem* 
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■ This amicable 
conflict with diffi- 
culty obliges us to 
an intimate ac- 
quaintance with 
our object, and 
compels us to con- 
sider it in all its 
relations. It will 
not suffer us to be 
superficial. 

Edmund Burke, 


Every optimist 
moves along with 
progress and hast- 
ens it, while every 


of the young man or young woman 
who aspires to climb the rough 
steeps which lead to the highest and 
fullest success. The optimist sees 
open paths where the pessimist can 
see no way out of the hopeless sur- 
roundings amid which she has been 
thrust by an unkind fate. The 
disposition to seize upon the oppor- 
tunities lying close at hand and to 
believe that the here and now is full 
of sunshine and golden possibilities, 


keepTewIrWal has Carried many a one to success, 
^^Hekn'iceikr. whcrc othcrs, lacking the inspira- 
tion born of cheerfulness and a 
hope well grounded in a broad and 
beautiful faith, have sat complain- 
ingly by the way and permitted the 
Stirred up with golden chanccs to go by unobserved. 

high hopes of Hv- ■ ^ 

ing to be brave “I was bom of Only ordinary 

men and worthy 

capacity, but of extraordinary per- 
sistency,” said Pr^ifessor Maria 
Mitchell, the distinguished American 
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astronomer, in the later years of her 
life, in looking back upon her career. 
She goes on to say that she did not 
realize that she was gifted in this 
way until she mingled with her 
fellow-students, and came to observe 
how even the cleverest girls, with 
exceptional ability, frequently did 
not get very far because they did 
not “ stick at ” their studies. At 
sixteen she left school, and at 
eighteen accepted the position of 
librarian of the Nantucket public 
library. Her duties were light and 
she had ample opportunity, sur- 
rounded as she was by books, to 
read and study, while leisure was 
also left her to pursue by practical 
observation the science in which she 
afterward excelled. Those who dwell 
upon small islands, such as Nan- 
tucket, her island home, learn almost 
of necessity to study the sea and 

93 * 


Our doubts are 
traitors, 

And make us lose 
the good we oft 
might win, 

By fearing to at* 
tempt. 

PFm, S/ml^espmre^ 


Genius is an 
infinite capacity 
for taking pains. 
7Ym\ Carfyk, 


1 1 y«:ni' want 
knowledge ^ y<"iu 
must toil for it#' 
J§km 
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^‘itiupureuing^’ Mitchell family pos- 

sessed an excellent telescope. From 
H.w.Lmgfeiiow. cJiii(jhood Maria had been accus- 
tomed to the use of this instrument, 
searching out with its aid the distant 
sails upon the horizon by day and 
viewing the stars by night Her 
father had a marked taste for 
„ , astronomy, and carried on an inde- 

Stubborn labour 

pendent series of observations. He 
taught his daughter all he knew; 
but her own independent efforts 
and steady application to study 
were of even greater value. At 
half-past ten on the evening of 

October ist, 1847, she made the 
discovery which first brought her 
Tis late: the a^- name before thc public. She was 

tronomer in his . ■** 

E^pbK'Si Ve through' her glass with 

dark, descries her usual quict intentness when 

tattief of suddenly startled to per- 

Pntdhomme. ceive an unknown cojnet. At finst 
she could not believe her eyes ; 
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Other heroines in our portrait gatlery ham hecn 
yivcn places hecaiise we see in them the poiver oj 
love to transform the world, hut we honour Pliss 
Sullivan because she has shown what a miracle 
love can work in the tiny sphere of a child" s small 
darkened life. Nothing less than love could have 
inspired perseverance such as she shcmed in her 
successful attempt to liberate the mind and soul 
of Ilelcn Keller. 7'he hope and faith with which 

she laboured to the end tell of a steadfast purpose 
that only the purest spirit of unselfish devotion 
could explain. Honour to the hwing woman 
7uhose patience and noble courage have earned 
for her the reverential admiration of her brothers 
* a)ui sisters everywhere ! 


THE VALUE OF SUNSHINE 


then, hoping and doubting, scarcely 
daring to think that she had really 
made a discovery, she obtained its 
right ascension and declination. She 
then told her father, who gave the 
news to other astronomers and to 
the world, and her claim to the 
discovery was duly admitted. But 
had she not been interested in her 
work and competent to seize upon 
and to make the most of the 
opportunity that presented itself, 
she would not have gained the 
honour, so dear to the heart of the 
student of astronomy, of being the 
first to observe and record this 
strange visitant to the starry realms 
within the ken of man. 

This success was the first of many 
in the same field, and it was gained 
by one who felt the joy of devoting 
herself whole-heartedly to the work 
she had taken ' up. 

9S • 


The end crowns 
all. 


Thus it has been 
Uie glory the 
great inasUus in 
all the urt.s It.) e.tnv- 
front and to over- 
come ; and when 
they had (jver eume 
the first difiienhy 
to turn it into ^ an 
instrument for 
new conquests 
over new diffi- 
culties. 

Edmund Enrkc, 


Attempt I lie end 
awl never ilitrui 
lo thiubt, 

so liiinf 
lull seiirtdi will 
I hid if out. 
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faith which the sunshiny 

“Worth^hTi'e-^ spirit has in the “worth-whileness” 
w Lytton. of life and its possibilities that impels 
her to put forth her whole strength 
in whatever she undertakes. Joy in 
doing lends diligence to the tilling 
of the soil, because interest is there, 
and no toil is irksome where there is 
interest. It is because of “pre- 
A wise man paredness ” due to past thought 

will make more i i i i t 

opportunities than and labour that men and women are 

he finds. 

Francis Bacon» able to seize upon and make the 
most of the so-called “ lucky chance ” 
that leads to happiness and success. 

While Thomas A. Edison was 
yet a youth, the desire to make 
himself of worth to the world led 
him to spend the leisure which many 
What I had to boys would waste in idleness or 

do was to take - > - • i * i 

myjvoodman’s purposeless pastimc in learninijf the 

axe in my hand, * * ^ ^ “ 

and clear my own telcgraphic codc. Latci' Oil, the know- 

way through the # 

gained brought him work 
as a telegraph operator, which in 
<96 
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turn led to his invention of the 
quadruplex telegraph. Success, how- 
ever, did not come at once. Sorely 
reduced in circumstances, he was 
one day tramping the streets of New 
York without a cent in his pocket. 
He wandered more or less aim- 
lessly into the central office of a 
firm which undertook to supply 
Stock Exchange quotations to sub- 
scribers. The tape machine was 
ticking away busily, when suddenly 
there was a loud explosion and 
the apparatus came to a standstill. 
There was a great commotion 
amongst the hundreds of messenger 
boys who crowded the office, and 
loud calls for some one who under- 
stood the mechanism and could 
repair the machine. The man in 
charge secerned completely upset, and 
Edison stepped quietly up to him 
and said: “I think I know what’s 

97 • H 


Some happy 
talent, and some 
fortunate oppor- 
tunity may form 
the two sides of 
the ladder on 
which some men 
mount, but the 
rounds of that 
ladder must be 
made of stuff to 
stand wear and 
tear ; and there is 
no substitute for 
thoroughgoing, 
ardent and sincere 
earnestness. 

Charles Dickens. 


No accidents 
are so unlucky but 
that the prudent 
may draw some 
advantage from 
them, 

Dochefoucauld, 


It is for want of 
application rather 
than of means, 
that men fail of 
success. 

Rochefoucau Id. 
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There is a tide in 
the affairs of 
men, 

Which, taken at 
the flood, leads 
on to fortune. 

PVm. Shakespeare. 


Once to every 
man and nation 
Comes the mo- 
ment to decide, 
In the strife of 
Truth with 
Falsehood, 

For the good or 
evil side. 

J. R, Lowell. 


Who seeks and 
will not take 
when once ’tis 
offered, 

Shall never find 
it more. 

Wm. Shakespeare. 


the matter.” The trouble was due 
to an insignificant cause, and in a 
very short time the young man had 
repaired the machine. Then came 
the reward. He was offered a berth 
as manager of the company at a 
salary equal to about a month. 
In his own words : “ When I 

heard what the salary was I almost 
fainted.” It had been his hopeful, 
cheerful, expectant attitude toward 
the future that had stimulated him 
to qualify himself so that when 
the opportunity offered he was 
ready with the knowledge and ability 
that the situation demanded. He 
was prepared for the coming of 

OPPORTUNITY 

There’s a day, there’s an hour, | moment of 
time 

In which P'ate makes essay to try you ; 
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This one test of your worth and your purpose 
sublime, 

It will not, it cannot deny you. 

Tis your right to demand such a crisis, else 
how 

Shall you prove to the world that youVe 
living ; 

That you merit the wreath Fortune lays on 
the brow 

Of the girl who is ready and willing? 


How the world is 
made for each 
of us ! 

How all we per- 
ceive and know 
in it 

Tends to some 
moment’s pro- 
duct thus, 

When a soul de- 
clares itself— to 
wit, 

By its fruit, the 
thing it does. 

Browning* 


And whene'er Opportunity knocks at her 
door 


The wise girl's glad greeting is, “Ready!" Opportunities 
She has garnered, of knowledge, an adequate ourselves” and 

store, others. 

• 1 1 , Rochefoucauld* 

Her purpose is seasoned and steady. 

With soul and with spirit, with hand and 
with heart, 


^ And with strength that she never has 
vaunted. 

She is fashioned and fitted to compass her 
part. 

In the moment when all will be wanted. 

The worW is a stage, we've a part in the 
play, 

Though the r61e that is given us in it 
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Opportunity has 
hair m front, be- 
hind she is bald ; 
if you seize her 
by the forelock 
you may hold her, 
but if suffered to 
escape, not Jupiter 
himself can catch 
her again- ■ 

From the Batin, 
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^ These are the 
times that try 
men’s souls. 

T. Paine. 


May seem quite obscure, yet there may be a 
day 

When we speak its best lines for a minute. 
And the dream that despite of lifers trials and 
tears, 

Like sweet music, the spirit has haunted. 
Comes true, and the world gives its smiles 
and its cheers 

To the girl who is there when she’s 
wanted. 



IRcsts 


af;e pourseliDes nests 
of pleasant tbougbts. 
i9L 11%/ iFlone of us pet ftnow, 
for none of us baue been taugbt in 
earip poutb, wbat falrp palaces we 
map bullb of beautiful thoughts, 
proof against all abversltp ; bright 
fancies, satlsfieb memories, noble 
histories, faithful saplngs, treasure*^ 
houses of precious anb restful 
thoughts, which care cannot t)ts=» 
turb, nor pain mafte gloomp, nor 
pouertp tafte awap from us : houses 
built without hanhs, for our souls 
to Hue In. 


3(oi)n 



CHAPTER VI 

A MERRY HEART 


A merrjr heart 
goes all the 
day, 

Your sad tires in 
a mile-a. 

JVm. Shakespeare* 


Be yourself, but 
make yourself in 
everything as de- 
lightful as you 
can, 

Margaret B* 
Sangster* 


W HO among us can presume 
to estimate the value of 
a merry heart ? What 
a perpetual blessing it is to its 
possessor and to all who must 
come into close relationship with 
the owner of it 1 

There is nothing more pleasantly 
“ catching ” than happiness. The 
happy girl makes everybody around 
her happier. What the bright, in- 
spiring sunshine adds to the beauty 
of the fields, a happy disposition 
adds to the charm of all ‘“the in- 
cidents and experiences of daily 
life. 

*> 
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Do not you, who are reading 
these lines, love to associate with 
a friend possessing a cheerful dis- 
position? Do you not avoid the 
companionship of those unfortunate 
people whose looks and words are 
heavy and complaining ; whose eyes 
fail to see the beauty of nature ; 
whose ears are dull to the music of 
the universe ? If this be so, it 


Happiness is so 
wholesome ... it 
must sweeten us 
and make XX s 
kinder and more 
gentle. 

“ Elizabeth and 
her German Gar- 
de7i:^ 


follows naturally that as you are spirits^and disap- 

. - , pointed views, 

impressed by others, so others will who see the dis- 

^ couraginjj side of 

be impressed by you. ufe, con- 

Nothing is more eloquent than 
a happy face. It is the Open 
Sesame to all our hearts. A 
sunshiny face melts away all 
opposition, and its possessor finds 
the word “Welcome” written over 
every portal, where she whose face 
wears a. hard, unfriendly look sees 5,^^ a face 
only the warning, “No Admit- 
tance.” 
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Many centuries ago that wise 
and admirable philosopher Epic- 
N. Cotton, discovered that happiness is 

not in strength, or wealth, or power ; 
or in all three. It lies in ourselves, 
in true freedom, in the conquest of 
every * ignoble fear, in perfect self- 
government, in a power of content- 
There are few pcace Under all circum- 

moSdeTIhUui Stances, yea, even in poverty, exile, 
SThor^ough disease and the very vallev of the 

command of one- ghadoW. 

j^u&buvy j 1 * ♦ 

There are few things more im- 
portant than to be capable of 
happiness in all the varying cir- 

cumstances of life; to be calm even 
amid the angry, menacing, tumul- 
tuous waves of life. Those who 

possess such buoyant, trustful dis- 

chief positions find it less difficult to 
^°he''iust n?e§s from disappolutmentr defeat, 

^M^'miti. sorrow their appointed lessons 
of strength and love. 
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The strongest incentive to the 
cultivation of a merry heart is the 
realization that it is a duty as well 
as a delight. Sydney Smith has 
very wisely observed that “ man- 
kind is always happier for having 
been happy ; so that if you make 
them happy now, you may make them 
happy twenty years hence by the 
memory of it.” 

True happiness has about it no 
suggestion of selfishness. The genu- 
inely happy person would like all 
the world to be happy. “ Is there 
any happiness in all the world like 
the happiness of a disposition made 
happy by the happiness of others ? ” 
asks Faber. The luxuries which 
wealth can buy, the rewards which 
ambition can obtain, the pleasures 
derived.from the appreciation of art 
and nature, the abounding sense of 
health and the exquisite enjoyment 


To do some- 
thing, however 
small, to make 
others happier and 
better is the high'^i^,^ 
est ambition, the 
most elevating 
hope which can 
inspire a human 
being. 

Lord Avehtiry, 


All who joy would 
win 

Must share it — 
happiness was 
born a twin. 

Lord Byron. ' 


My heart has 
learned to gl^w 
For others’ good, 
and melt at 
others’ woe. 

Alexander Pope, 
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Happiness gives 
us me energy 
which is the basis 
of all health. 

AmieL 


I am sure care’s 
an enemy to life. 

. Shakespeare, 


One means very 
effectual for the 
preservation of 
health h a quiet 
and cheerful mind. 

Ray. 


of mental creations are not to be 
compared with it. 

“Health and happiness” are 
terms often closely linked in our 
speech and literature. Perhaps the 
true relation existing between the 
two would be more correctly stated 
were we to reverse the form in which 
they are usually set forth and say 
“ happiness and health ” in.stead. 
Undoubtedly happiness, like cheer- 
fulness, will help us to be healthy, 
and continued unhappiness will 
affect health, although it is pleasant 
to note that the converse is not true, 
for there have been many who have 
been afflicted with bad health, as 
Robert Louis Stevenson, for in- 
stance, who have not thereby been 
rendered unhappy. 

It has been said that small cannoy- 
ances are the seeds of disease. It 
is our busings to maintain a healthy 
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condition that will make it easy for ouPhLSS-*" 

us to prevent them from germin- 

ating. Let us entertain cheerful 

thoughts, and so cultivate a condition 

of mind and heart in which there 

can be no harbouring of resentment 

and regret, impatience and anxiety. 

Whether we are happy or hot 
depends much on our point of kind of world one 
view. The disposition to look at taotte’fseif^Ae 

- . - 1 1 • 1 1 important thing, 

evervtnmgf through kmclly eyes and the world out- 

^ ^ 1 ^ 1 11 A.* side takes all its 

helps us to see the good and beauti- grace, colour, and 

^ ^ value from that. 

ful in all. Shakespeare says that j.R.Lmdi. 
there is good in everything. This is 
literally true, but we miss the 
good very often because we lack 
the spirit of optimism. If we are 
gloomy within we see only gloom in 
our surroundings. Perhaps the two 
ways of looking at things could not 
be better set forth than in 

■ sorrow, 

clever lines by E. J. Hardy: — reaigoverty. 

“How dismal you lookl” said a 




S' I 


A propensity to 
,, hope and joy is 

these real riches ; one to 


David Hume* 


I 
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The noblest 
mind the best 
contentment has. 
Edmund Spenser. 


The web of our 
life is of a mingled 
yarn, good and ill 
together. 

Wm. Shakespeare. 



Good the more 
communicated, 
more abundant 
grows. 

John 'Miiion. 


bucket to his companion, as they 
were going to the well. 

“Ah!” replied the other, “I 
was reflecting on the uselessness 
of our being filled, for, let us go 
away never so full, we always 
come back empty.” 

“Dear me! how strange to look 
at it that way ! ” said the other 
bucket. “ Now I enjoy the thought 
that however empty we come, we 
always go away full. Only look 
at it in that light and you will 
always be as cheerful as I am.” 

This essential difference between 
the pessimist and the optimist ap- 
pears in the following statement of 
their 

POINTS OF VIEW 

Because each rose must have it.*? thorn, 

The pessimist Fate’s plan opposes ; 

The optimi-st, more gladly born, 

Rejoices that the thorns have roses. 






Sarah /Kobinso7i.> “ fhe SoM/c/'s^ Friciid^'^' has throughout 
her life shown how the power of faith cait. friinnph over 
e7)eiy ohstaele. 'Jhroi^Pi reading the biographies of 
Christian heroes of the Peninsular PFar, and inspnred 
by P'iorence Night ingale\s' great example in the Crvnea^ 
she conceived the deep conviction that soldiers could and 
should be ^for God, for Queen, and for Country P A 
spinal complaint with unfortunate compdications which 
caused life-long suffering could not damp her ardent spirit 

the lamp of faith shone steadily on. At Mrs. PanielPs 

Aldershot Home ; sometimes in open camp m a gipsy van ; 
and in later years at the Portsmouth Institute, though 
most of the time in pain and unable to walk, she st7'enu- 
misly sought the moi^al and spiritual welfare of soldiers. 
Her social, temperance, and evangelistic tvork was a-owiied 
with abundant success, and her name is reve^'ed by 
soldiers ^u/unxver our Jlag fj^es. She is trniversally 
regtmled as a livmg example of %vhat disabilities can be 
overcome and great works wi'ought simply by faiihP^ 

% 
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Since our happiness in the long 
run is dependent upon the part we wheekr 
play in making others happy, it wzkox. 

would seem as though we are masters 
not only of our fates but of our joy 
and peace. “ The universe,” says 
Zimmerman, “pays every man in 
his own coin ; if you smile, it 
smiles upon you in return ; if you 
frown, you will be frowned at ; if thJ^Lds%f cou“ 
you sing, you will be invited into around us at so 
gay company ; if you think, you jenmy sentham. 
will be entertained by thinkers ; 
if you love the world, and earn- 
estly seek for the good therein, 
you will be surrounded by loving 
friends, and nature will pour into 
your lap the treasures of the earth.” 

All of this being true, we must , Opportunity . . . 

is the small mo- 

be watchful for opportunities for ment, the exact 

•*’ point, the critical 

making others happy if we our- minute, on which 

r A y every good work 

selves would get the most and “ 
highest enjoyment from life. 

10 ^ 
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Apt words have 
power to ’suage 
The tumours of a 
troubled mind ; 
And are as balm 
to fester’d 
wounds. 
fohn Milton, 


This could but 
have happened 
once, 

And we missed it, 
lost it for ever. 

Robt* Browning, 


If we avoid 
sympathy, and 
wrap ourselves 
round in a cold 
chain-armour of 
selfishness, we ex- 
clude ourselves 
from many of the 
greatest and purest 
loys of life. 

Lord Ambury* 


There is the opportunity to say 
a pleasant word to those within 
sound of your voice. 

The Greeks attributed wings to 
words, and truly the influence of a 
loving word may go far to comfort 
and uplift the jaded and weary. 
“ Many a word, at random spoken, 
may soothe or wound a heart 
that’s broken.” You may not know 
when the “due season ” for the word 
of cheer has arrived, but cultivate 
the habit of sending it forth, and do 
not doubt that it shall .sometimes 
find its mark. “.O! many a shaft, 
at random sent, finds mark the archer 
little meant ! ” And not only will the 
pleasant word cause the spring to 
bubble forth in thirsty souls, it will 
water your own path so that the way 
will be elastic to your trpd and 
fragrant with the delicious .scent of 
flowers. 


if 


^IIO 
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There is the opportunity to smile. 
Take it whenever and wherever it 
offers. There are many who trea- 
sure among their dearest memories 
the thought of a smile and the pres- 
sure of a kind hand long cold and 
still. 

There is the opportunity to show 
a good example. This will keep you 
busy, for it is always at hand. The 
force of good example is one of the 
most potent agencies for good, and 
it is twice blessed : it blesses her 
who exerts it and those who wit- 
ness it. 

The encouraging word and the 
loving smile may bring the sun 
shining through the cloud, but a 
good example is a trumpet-call to 
victory, making strong the waverer 
and nerving to fresh effort brothers 
and sisters who have all but lost 
heart in the battle. 


If a 'man be 
gracious and 
courteous to 
strangers, it shows 
he is a citizen of 
the world, and 
that his heart is 
no island cut off 
from other lands, 
but a continent 
that joins to them. 

Francis Bacon. 


If we separate 
ourselves so much 
from the interests 
of those around 
us that we do not 
sympathize with 
them in their suf- 
fering, we shut 
ourselves out from 
sharing their hap- 
piness and lose 
far more than we 
gain. 

Lord Amhury . 


A solitary blessing 
few; can find ; 

Our joys with 
those we love 
are intertwined. 

Hannah More, 
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We are meant 
to be happy, and 
to accept all the 
happiness offered 
with thankfulness. 

Elizabeth and 
her German Gar- 
den:^ 


Reflect upon 
your present bless- 
ings — of which 
every man has 
many — not on 
your past misfor- 
tunes, of which all 
men have some. 

Charles Dickens. 


Yea, it becomes 
a man 

To cherish me- 
mory, where he 
had delight. 

For kindness is 
the natural birth 
of kindness. 

Whose soul re- 
cords not the 
great debt of 
joy, 

is stamped for- 
ever an ignoble 
man. 

Sej^hocks* 


So one of your chief aims should 
be so to live that others may par- 
ticipate in the happiness you hope 
to find. Let us carefully study our 
surroundings to see if happiness is 
not hiding all about us. “Very few 
things,” says Lecky, “ contribute 
so much to the happiness of life 
as a constant realization of the 
blessings we enjoy. The difference 
between a naturally contented nature 
and a naturally discontented one is 
one of the marked differences of in- 
nate temperament, but we can do 
much to cultivate that habit of dwell- 
ing on the benefits of our lot which 
converts acquiescence into a more 
positive enjoyment.” 

Nothing can do more to add to 
our happine.ss of mind than to 
cultivate the gracious habit of being 
grateful for joys that come to- us 
and to seek to appreciate the worth 

«.I12 
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of the beneficent gifts that are ever 
being showered upon us. We are 
so apt to fall into the habit of 
accepting blessings as a matter of 
course. How many of us, for ex- 
ample, have thoughtfully dwelt upon 
our dependence upon the air that 
envelops us? In order that we 
may have a truer appreciation of its 
fine qualities and purposes, let us 
read these words by Lord Ave- 
bury : — 

“ Fresh air, how wonderful it is I 
It permeates all our body, it bathes 
the skin in a medium so delicate 
that we are not conscious of its 
presence, and yet so strong that 
it wafts the odours of flowers and 
fruit into our rooms, carries our 
ships over the seas, the purity of 
sea and ^nountain into the heart of 
our cities. It is the vehicle of 
sound, it brings to us the voices 


We are none 
of us ever thank- 
ful enough, and 
yet we each get 
so much, so very 
much, more than 
we deserve- 
* ‘ Elizabeth arul 
her German Gar- 
den:^ 


Let not the 
blessings we re- 
ceive daily from 
God make us not 
to value or not 
praise Him be- 
cause they be 
common. 

Izaak Walton^ 


A man 'S best 
things are near- 
^est him, 

Lie close about 
his feet. 

R, Milnes, 
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If we had set 
our fancy to pic- 
ture a Creator oc- 
cupied solely in 
devising: delight 
for children whom 
He loved, we could 
not conceive a 
single element of 
bliss which is not 
here. — 

These simple 
gifts, and others 
equally trivial, 
bread and wine, 
fruit and milk, 
might regain that 
poetic, and, as it 
wajre, moral signi- 
hcance which 
surely belongs 
all the means of 
our daily life, 
could we break 
through the veil of 
our familiarity. 

PP^alUr PaUr. 


Turn your e);es 
to those quiet 
boughs, and when 
you "hear the birds 
sing from them, 
and see the sun» 
shine come aslant 
from crag and 
housetop to be the 
playfellow of their 
leaves, learn the 
lesson tl'iat nature 
teaches you, and 
strive through 
darkness to the 
light, ■; 

M* IP , 


of those we love and the sweet 
music of nature ; it is the great 
reservoir of the rain which waters 
the earth ; it softens the heat of 
day and the cold of night, covers 
us overhead with a glorious arch of 
blue, and lights up the morning 
and evening skies with fire. It is 
so exquisitely soft and pure, so 
gentle and yet so useful, that no 
wonder Ariel is the most delicate, 
lovable, and fascinating of all Nature 
Spirits.” 

It is only when we turn thought- 
ful, earnest eyes upon the wonders 
about us that we see how much 
there is to contribute to our hap- 
piness if we will but open our hearts 
and let it come in, 

Let us cultivate the habit of look- 
ing for the beauty which,, is in all 
around us, and of appreciating that 
Providence which has been so mind- 
*'114 
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ful of our needs. So shall our hearts 
be merry all the way. 

Life seems bright to us when 
we are really glad of anything and 
when we let gladness have voice 
to express itself. George Mac- 
Donald says, “A poet is a man who 
is glad of something and tries to 
make other people glad of it, too.” 
In the possession of this kindly 
spirit, at least, we must all strive 
to be poets. 

Emerson tells us that there is 
one topic positively forbidden to 
all well-bred mortals, namely, their 
distempers. 

On the other hand, a bright, happy 
face smiling across the breakfast 
table gives to plain bread and butter 
a flavour which is absent from the 
most saj/oury dishes eaten in the 
shadow cast by a gloomy counte- 
nance. 
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If you are ac- 
q u a i n t e d with 
Happiness, intro- 
duce him to your 
neighbour. 

Phillips Brooks. 


Most wasted 
of all days is that 
on which one has 
not laughed. 

Chamfort. 


They thought they 
must have died, 
they were so 
bad ; 

Their peevish 
hearers almost 
wish they had. 

W. Cow^er. 


0 
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B y indulging 
this fretful temper 
you alienate those 
on whose affection 
much of your com- 
fort depends. 

Blair. 


Our whole be- 
ing, tranqtiillijsed 
by the calm of 
sleep, is in the 
morning nearer 
heavem— 


An ouncti of" 
ndrth is, worth a 
pound of sorr{)w. 

■ Bmien 


Some one has said that the first 
hour of the day is the critical one. 
Happy is the person who can wake 
with a song, or who can at least hold 
back the fears and the grumbles 
until a thought of gladness has 
established itself as the keynote 
of the day. 

Misery is voluble, and little dis- 
comforts will turn us into their 
continual mouthpieces if we will 
give them a chance. No doubt it 
is a most difficult thing to refrain 
from complaining when we are .suffer- 
ing, and it is even more difficult to 
look cheerful at such times. We 
must not expect too much from 
human nature, nor indulge in coun- 
sels of perfection. Nevertheless, we 
have a duty to others as well as to 
our higher .selves, ami if onjy in con- 
sideration for those who love us we 
should strive to be brave. 
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And when the time of test comes, 
think of Stevenson’s robust faith, 
and remember that he wrote as one 
to whom suffering was a lifelong com- 
panion : “I see a universe, a solemn, 
a terrible, but a very joyous and 
noble universe, where suffering is 
not at least wantonly inflicted, 
though it falls with dispassionate 
partiality, but where it may be and 
generally is nobly borne ; where, 
above all, any brave man may make 
out a life which shall be happy for 
* himself, and, by so being, beneficent 
to those about him.” 

Happiness is largely a habit. “ As 
he thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 
If he thinks trouble, he is very likely 
to find it. If he thinks sickness, he 
is likely to be ill. 

The thought is the architect’s 
plan, and this should inspire the 
hands as they build. 

117 
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’Tis one thing to 
be tempted, 
Another thing to 
fall. 

JVm. Shakespeare. 


There is only 
one way to get 
ready for immor- 
tality, and that is 
to love this life 
and live it as 
bravely and cheer- 
fully and faithfully 
as we can. 

Henry Van Dyke. 


High erected 
thoughts seated in 
a heart of courtesy. 
Sir Philip Sidney. 
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Remember on 
every occasion 
which leads thee 
to vexation to 
apply this princi- 
ple, that this is 
not a misfortune, 
but that to bear 
it nobly is good 
fortune. 

Marcus Aurelius^ 


There is some- 
thing in my friend 
Croaker’s conver- 
sation that entire- 
ly depresses me. 
I shall scarce re- 
cover iny .spirits 
these three days. 

0, Goldsmith, 


It is a happy 
world after alL. 
The air, the earth, 
the water, , teem 
with' delighted ex- 
istence. 

•' . Dr,Paky. 


Is it not fit and proper that we 
should have little patience with the 
man or woman who cannot bear with 
quiet dignity the ills of life ? We 
shall generally find that the com- 
plaining voice comes from those who 
look away from the bright side of 
life. Think of the countless and 
priceless blessings which daily attend 
us and surround us. The marvellous 
provision for our every need, the 
golden opportunities to awaken love 
in those around us. When the sun 
rises no more in the east, when seed- 
time and harvest fail, when the song 
of birds is stilled, when hope and 
faith and love are no more with us, 
then will be the time for men and 
women to have patience with the 
complaining. 

Therefore let it be determined 
between us, here and now, that 
come what may, we will each of us 





'J'he name of Eli:iahelh Fry is assoeiafed with all that is 
/widest i/i Christia/i wonianhood. She was a member of the 
Society of Friends^ hut before she became a Quake/'ess she had 
developed an i/ite/rst i/i philanthropy . Th/’oughoiU her life 

her e//e/'yies 7vere co/isec/\ited to the cause of those who could 
/wt help the//isetvcSi but her inenw/y is recalled //lost f/’e- 
(/ue/itly by her connexion with priso/i /‘efor//i. I'hc state of 
fe//iale p/dso/urrs ca/dy i/i the ni/icteenth ce/itury was ah/wst 
i/idesc/ihably w/‘etched ; in their awful su/ivundings they 
soon lost self respect a/id eme/y att/dbute of hu//ianity . Eliza- 
beth F/y r/iade it her //lission to carry hope and coi/ifo/d to 
these poor creatwes. She ve/ilured a//wng the//i alo/te, and 
after a ti//ie her //linist/'atio/is att /‘acted the /loiice of Pa/di a- 
//le/it, and she was the //lea/is of bringing about be/iefice/it 
changes i/i p/dso/i laws. The fame of her enlightened labours 
for the wretched of every class sp/‘ead to other lands, and she 
wgs invited to ///any of the Courts of Eu/'ope. Thus, Jro/n 
her woma/ily devotio/i sprang co/tseque/ices which have blessed' 
civilized hu//ianity. 
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endeavour to keep a merry heart frle 

and a pleasant face. As we love 

to see a happy expression on the rtouL^goSa 

^ - i 1 j 1 true and lovely. 

faces of our parents, brothers, Bishop wesmtt. 
sisters, and friends, so must they 
enjoy seeing a pleasant look over- 
spreading our features. And with 
this good and kindly resolve in 
our minds it will never be difficult the saddest of us 
for us to decide whether we shall days^wrenwelei 

- 1 1 1 i as if we could 

g’ive to the g'OOd world about us take the great 

^ ^11 1 - world in our arms. 

the gladness or the gloom that is Pc^ber. 

embodied in 

SONG OR SIGH 


If you were a bird and shut in a cage, 

Now what would you rather do, — 

Would you grieve your throat with a sorry 
note 

And mourn the whole day through ; 

Or would you choose to chirp and sing, 
Though your life were touched with wrong, 
Till youf filled one place with the perfect 


Be stilly sad heart, 
and cease re- 
pining. 

Behind the clouds 
is the sun still 
shining. 

//. W. Longfellow. 


grace 

And gladness of your song? 

1 1 ® 
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The joy you 
kindle in the 
heart of another 
cannot fail of 
shedding back its 
brightness on your 
own. 

Archdeacon Hare. 


Now you are a girl and free in the world, 
So what should you choose to do, — 

On a gloomy day, when skies aie grey, 
Should you be gloomy, too? 

When faced with care should you let despair 
Your happiness destroy, 

Or with a smile press on the while 
You filled life's path with joy? 



f^afetng up tlje 

Ijat &ije0 taking: up ont’gi crosigf 
111 mtanj 

^lr\r^ ktatr, it tttean0 0implH tkat 
jau are to go tiie roak inljicl jou 0ee to be tbe 
straight one: carrying toiiateber jou finb l& 
giben pou to carrg, a0 toell anb 0toutip a0 jou 
can ; toitbout making face0 or calling people to 
come anb look at jou. abobe all, gou are 
neither to loab, nor unloab, jour^elf ; nor cut 
jour cro00 to jour objn liking, feome people 
think it bjoulb be better for them to habe it 
large i anb manj, that thej coulb carrj it much 
faster if it bjere 0mall; anb eben tljo^etoho like 
it largest are u0uallj berj particular about it0 
being ornamental, anb mabe of the be0t ebonj. 
:iBut all that jou habe reallj to bo i0 to keep 
jour back a0 straight a0 jou can; anb not 
think about bihat i0 upon it— abobe all, not to 
boa0t of b)hat i0 upon it. 


3[o|&n Eu0feiti 



CHAPTER VII 

GOLDEN HABITS 


Habit is the 
deepest law of 
human nature* 
7ym\ Cariyk. 


Character lias 
lieen not impro^ 
perly called' a 
bundle of habits. 


W E often hear persons 
speaking of "the force 
of habit" as though it 
were something to be regretted. 
“ Habit is second nature ” is a 
saying that has become a classic. 
That habits do become very strong 
all the world has learned, some- 
times to its .sorrow and sometimes 
to its advantage and delight. 

For, with joy be it said, good 
habits are just as strong as bad 
habits. 

The fact that fixed habit ^ is the 
resultant of a long course of doing 
things in a right way or in a wrong 
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way ought to encourage us to be 
optimistic?^ Wrongdoing, when we 
are young, is such an act of violence 
to our better nature that the revolt of 
conscience which follows so soon as 
there comes time to reflect must 
show us that we are treading a 
dangerous path ; it should cause us 
to brace up our moral nature and 
determine that the wrong shall not 
be done again. 

In doing right things, the con- 
ditions are reversed. The good deed 
inspires us to repeat it. Wrong 
deeds in youth are, in most cases, 
committed in moments of weakness 
when the higher and better self is 
momentarily off guard. Our good 
acts are performed with the full con- 
currence of all that is best in us and 
are folJowed by a grateful sense of 
retrospective pleasure, after they 
have been done. 

lag 


J 


As the snow 
gathers together, 
so are our habits 
formed. 

jR. Bent ham. 


A sinful hah it 
differs from a sin- 
ful act but as 
many differ from 
one, or as a year 
from an hour. 

Bishop Taylor, 


It seems to me 
there is no maxim 
for a noble life 
like this ; count 
always your high- 
est moments your 
truest moments. 

Phillips Brooks, 
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sum"'^rfT«man “ CouM the young,” says Henry 
James, “but realize how soon 
they will become mere walking 
bundles of habits,’ they would 
give more heed to their conduct 
while in the plastic state.” 

It is said in one of those trite 
observations that crystallize great 
truths that man is the creature of 

byuSiefS around us 

riveS°riverfrun wc shall discovcr that habit is one 
to seas. the great forces of nature. Have 

you ever looked closely at a section 
cut from the trunk of a small tree? 
If so, you will have observed that 
it is composed of a number of rings. 
These represent the additions which 
the tree has made to its growth 
year by year. But look closer. The 
rings are made up of an immense 
bundle ^^antity of tiny fibres, and yo^ will 
*^V jk»/w«. ^ closely com- 

pacted collection of these, in a sense, 
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insignificant threads. If you could 
separate cine you would find it to 
be frail indeed ; it is merely the 
contribution of a single leaf to the 
common stock. But in the aggre- 
gate the fibres are so strong that a 
great tree will endure without dis- 
may the buffeting of centuries of 
storms. And their strength is not 
only shown in the great oak which 
stands so proudly “ four square to 
all the winds that blow.” Some- 
times a tree is known while still 
young and slender to split a great 
stone slab with the rending force 
of a charge of dynamite, as it forces 
its way to light and air. 

We may regard the tree as the 
creature of its fibres. It has grown 
in this direction or in that because 
of tendencies begun and developed 
when its bulk was still plastic. 
Nothing can alter the form of the 

i%5 
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Habit is a cable; 
we weave a thread 
of it every day 
and at last we 
cannot break it. 

Horace Mann, 


Sow an act and 
you reap a 
habit ; 

Sow a habit and 
you reap a char- 
acter ; 

Sow a character 
and you reap a 
destiny. 

Boardman, 


’Tis education 
forms the com- 
mon mind : 

Just as the twig is 
bent the tree’s 
inclined. 
Alexander Pope, 
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Habit is an in- 
ternal principle 
which leads us to 
do easily, natural- 
ly, and with grow- 
ing certainty what 
we do often. 

Wehsten 


Habit is habit, 
and not to be 
dung out of the 
window by any 
man, l)Ut coaxed 
dO'Wnstairs a step 
at a time. 

Mc^rk 7\mtin* 


Us(f thy youth 
so that thou tnay- 
(;st have c< Jill fort 
lo nauctalaa it 
when it hath hu" 
sakeu thee. 

W, Kukigh, 


gnarled old oak, but the smallest 
thing may divert the sapling ; and 
thus we see that insignificant though 
each fibre seems, it has its important 
part to play. A single fibre cannot 
divert the direction of the sapling’s 
growth, but it may, as it were, set 
a fashion. Where one flows others 
follow, until little by little the tiny 
threads have formed a cord which 
has power to determine the final 
shape and form of the tree. 

Let us now turn up in our 
dictionary the word " habit.” In 
the sense in which it is here em- 
ployed the dictionary defines it as 
being “a tendency or inclination 
toward an action or condition, which 
by repetition has become easy, spon- 
taneous, or even unconscious.” 

This is almost a short definition 
of the laws involved in the growth 
of a tree, and we see what a close 
u6 
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analogy exists between the tree and 
ourselves. You may not feel that 
the actions which you perform in the 
routine of your young life are going 
to determine your future, and it is of 
the first moment that you should 
realize that in the seemingly insig- 
nificant actions of to-day you are 
making the channel through which 
your life will flow to the end. If 
you will think upon this truth you 
will surely determine to watch closely 
all that you are inclined to do and 
to think, since it is now that habits 
are beginning, unconsciously to 
yourself, perhaps, to enter into their 
future habitation. Above all, do not 
despise the slender threads because 
in your young vigour they may be 
snapped so easily. They are enter- 
ing into your growth and are 
becoming interwoven with your per- 
sonality, Presently they will harden 


The chains of 
habit are generally 
too small to be 
felt until they are 
too strong to be 
broken. 

Dr. Johnson. 


We first make 
our habits, then 
our habits make 
us. — Dryden. 


Of little threads 
our life is spun, 
And he spins ill 
who misses one. 
Matthew Arnold. 
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There are a 
number of little 
and scarce dis- 
cerned virtues, or 
rather faculties 
and customs, that 
make men fortu- 
nate. 

Francis Bacon, 


No one is free 
who is not master 
of himself. 

PVfu, ShaiiesJ>eare, 


The perfectinj^ 
of tjne’s self is the 
fundtuucntal base 
t»f all pnjgress and 
all moral devch^p- 
ment. 

„ CmjMdm* 


and toughen and they will have 
dominion over you. You shall de- 
velop this way or that as they shall 
decree. Yes, “ man is the creature 
of habit,” but he has power to choose 
the habits that are, later on, to 
control and dominate him. It is 
di.sgraceful to be the creature of that 
of which we must be ashamed. We 
are slaves if we continue to do that 
which our higher selves tell us we 
ought not to do, but it is not slavery 
to do those things which we know to 
be fitting and good. Habit is then 
our better self, its dictates are the 
utterances of our own souls, and we 
move along the pleasant line of least 
resistance to a goal which is worthy. 

It will be clear from the foregoing 
that it is important to cultivate good 
habits. If they can be so helpful 
later on, we ought to encourage them 
now as far as we can. The idea of 

A28 
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cultivation involves preparation of 
the soil, watching, tending, clearing 
away weeds. Similar processes are 
.necessary in ourselves if the good 
habits are to flourish. Depend upon 
it, the bad ones will struggle for a 
place. Some will be hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the good, and they 
will attain to some growth ere we 
recognize their character. But we 
will be faithful, and in the end the 
gardens of our souls shall be fair 
and sweet, and the fragrance there- 
from shall bless some who draw near. 

In the formation of good habits 
we may be aided by our environ- 
ment, and our characters are con- 
stantly influenced by the mysterious 
power of suggestion from other 
minds and personalities. It is 
therefore important that we should 
associate with those whose conduct 
and ideals are worthy. 

I 29 n 


There is no ex- 
cellence without 
difHculty. — Ovid. 


To thine own 
self be true. 

W??t. Shakespeare, 


EverJ/' great man 
is always being 
helped by every- 
body, for his gift 
is to get good out 
of all things and 
all persons. 

John RusHn, 


K 
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Do you ask to 
be the companion 
of nobles ? Make 
yourself noble, and 
you shall be. Do 
you long for the 
conversation o f 
the wise ? Learn 
to understand it, 
and you shall hear 


Girls, 

Knowledge is now 
no more a foun- 
tain .seabd. 
Aifreci Tennyson, 


In the best 
Irooks great nnm 
talk to us, give 
us their most 
precious thoughts, 
and pour their 
souls into ours. 
God be thanked 
for books ! ^ They 
are the voices of 
the distant and 
the dead, ^ and 
make us heirs of 
the spiritual life 
of past ages. 

W. E, ckmning* 


Equally important is it that we 
should select good books for our 
reading. A “good book” does not 
necessarily mean any particular type, 
of book. It means, however, one 
which reproduces the atmosphere of 
health, courage, kindliness, sym- 
pathy, love, and which holds up 
to admiration those virtues which 
it is desirable that we should 
emulate. 

Such a book, whether it be a 
story, as David Copperfield, or a 
poem, as Idylls of the King, or 
an essay, as Sesame and Lilies, 
or a biography, as Helen Keller’s 
Story of My Life, should inspire 
“ the love of love, the hate of hate,” 
the desire to reach out after that 
which is pure and noble. In other 
words, if it is a good book it will 
strengthen our ideals and give 
definite shape to aspirations of 
« 130 
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which we have heretofore been only 
dimly conscious. 

In speaking of the success he 
Lad achieved in life, Charles Dickens 
said : “ I have been very fortunate 

in worldly matters ; many men 
have worked much harder and 
not succeeded half so well ; but I 
never could have done what I have 
done without the habits of punctu- 
ality, order, and diligence.” 

Some have found it helpful to 
select a number of suitable quota- 
» tions and display them in some 
manner where the eye must see 
them with frequency. A calendar 
with a daily quotation admirably 
serves this purpose. A good thought 
read in the early morning may 
direct our course throughout the day. 

Habit makes us what we are ; 
manners show what we are. Others 
are affected by our bearing and 


How use doth 
breed a habit in a 
man. 

IVm . Shakespeare, 


Choose always 
the way that seems 
the best, however 
rough it may be. 
Custom will ren- 
der it easy and 
agreeable. 

Pythagoras. 


Morality is con- 
formity to the 
highest standard 
of right and vir- 
tuous action, with 
the best intention 
founded on prin- 
ciple. 

A, E, Winship, 
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Noble manners 
. . . the flower 
and native growth 
of noble mind. 
Lard Temifson. 


A good manner 
springs from a 
good heart, and 
fine manners are 
the outcome of 
unselfish kindness* 
Margar&t E. 

Sangsttr, 


Manners' must 
adorn, knowkdge* 
Lard CMsUrfimi-* 


deportment. If we are proud and 
scornful we wound hearts that need 
sympathy ; if we are thoughtless and 
unkind we give pain to those who» 
have a right to expect comfort from 
us ; if we are fretful or complaining 
we distress those who love us. But 
it will not be others only that suffer. 
We shall miss the love and affection 
from others that those receive whose 
manners are frank and pleasant and 
agreeable. 

Our highest and most worthy 
motive in cultivating good manners 
should be to make ounselves better 
than we are, to render ourselves more 
agreeable to others in order that we 
may play a fitting part in the society 
in which we move. It is as necessary 
to cultivate our manners as to 
improve our minds. 

It is an old saying, and a homely 
one, but none the less true, that “ it 
"132 
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A/rs, Harriet Beecher Stotve is known to the world as 
the author of Uncle Iknfds Cabin B Few books ham 
wielded so inimense an influence upon current thoughi ; 
the puhlic conscience, already sensitwc to the iniquity 
of the slave traffic^ was roused to a deep sense of respon- 
sibility, and the 7 'esolve of the North to abolish slavery 
was due in a large measure to the passionate appeal to 
its better instincts tvhich AJrs. Harriet Beecher Skme 
made in her book. She had the joy of witnessing the 
gathering and progress of the great wa7je of popular 
feeling ivhich ten years later broke with oi^ertvhehmng' 
force upon those States 7vhich stood out for the right 
to buy and sell slaves like cattle. Justice and mercy 
triumphed, as it always must in the end, and the 
memory of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe will for ever 
be honoured for the great part which she played tn the 
glorious struggle to bring liberty to the helpless and 
friendless American slave. 
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is hard to teach an old dog new 
tricks.” So it is hard to acquire in 
later ^ife/4he manners and graces 
•that we omit to acquire in youth. 

Fortunate is the young girl whose 
lot is cast among the good influences 
of a cultured home. She rhust 
necessarily i'mbibe, with the air she 
breathes, the gracious tendencies 
towards courtesy which will help 
her to exhibit in her deportment 
the character which will attract kind- 
ness and affection from her equals, 
and a ready and eager service from 
her social inferiors. 

Finally, there is a virtue called 
'' tact ” which is of much importance 
to every girl Tactfulness cannot be 
assumed, it is not to be put on and 
taken off like a pair of gloves; it 
must cpme naturally from a sincere 
feeling of consideration for others, 
and it expresses a girl’s character as 


The whole 
essence of true 
gentle breeding 
lies in the wish 
and the art to be 
agreeable. 

0> W. Holmes. 


It is not diffi- 
cult in a well- 
ordered home to 
learn courtesy, 
kindness, the sanc- 
tity and the happi- 
ness of self-sacri- 
fice, because those 
virtues have to be 
exercised towards 
those whom we 
know and love. 

SirJ, Fitch. 


The great duty 
of life is not to 
give pain, 
FrederikaBremer. 
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Better is it to 
have a small por- 
tion of good sense, 
with humility and 
a slender under- 
standing, than 
great treasures of 
science, with vain 
seil^ complacency. 

77muas d 
/{emjfzs. 


N o t li i t"i g can 
constitute good 
breeding that has 
not good manners 
h,>r its foundation, 
Mtdwef LyU&n* 


few things can. In the home circle 
the girl who has tact is a constant 
spirit of conciliation, bihigipg all 
things into harmony. Strite soon, 
flees from her presence, and her every 
movement is attended with peace. 
Those who are given authority find 
tact of inestimable value, and tactful 
mistresses make happy servants. In 
her business life the gracious manners 
of the tactful girl often gain success 
where girls who are gifted with 
superior mental powers do not win 
recognition. 

The word “ ladylike" sums up the 
virtues of gentleness, tactfulness, and 
refinement of feeling which are 
expressed in the good manners 
expected from every girl. 


"*34 
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E XCrumpet Call 

X etttng go tbe unwortbg 
things tbat meet us, pre=» 
tence, worts, Discontent, 
anb self»seefiing,— anb tailing logal 
bolb of time, worft, present bappi=» 
ness, lore, buts, frienbsbip, sorrow, 
anb faitb, let us so lire in all true 
womanliness as to be an inspira=» 
tion, strength, anb blessing to 
those whose lives are toucbeb bs 
ours I 


^nna UottxUm iSrobn 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE CHAIN OP DUTY 


The last pleas- 
ure in life is the 
sense of discharg- 
ing our duty. 

HazHii. 


Duty- -thecotn- 
numd of U caver), 
the eldest voice of 
God, 

CMrks M^ingsk)^* 


T he word “duty” has often a 
harsh and forbidding sound to 
young- ears ; “ Stern daughter 
of the voice of God,” Wordsworth 
named it. It suggests self-denial 
and the choice of things which we 
would not naturally select. We all 
like to do that which gives us 
pleasure, and at first pleasure seems 
to be associated with things which 
have little relation to duty. We 
learn that duty brings greater 
pleasure and happiness than self- 
indulgence, only by doing our duty, 
Carlyle says that “ the situation that 
has not its duty was never yet 
1^6 
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occupied by man.” If this is true, 
it is very necessary that we should 
become faihiliar with duty, that duty 
and we"^ should be close and inti- 
mate companions. We ought to be 
very thankful that Providence has 
ordained so excellent a guide, for 
what a load of responsibility is 
thereby lifted from off our shoulders! 

The voice of duty is clear and 
certain only to ears that are ready to 
listen ; the faculty of hearing will 
become dulled if we do not attend. 
It is one of the fixed laws of life that 
things which are not used gradually 
weaken and die. Let us, then, 
determine to pay heed to the voice, 
that we may bear ourselves fitly in 
the situations where we find our- 
selves placed day by day. 

What ought we to do to-day? 
Perhaps some of you, my young 
readers, are nearing the end of your 


Life always 
takes on the cha- 
racterofitsmotive. 
y. G, Holland. 


Thou hast a 
witness in thy con- 
science ; and thy 
conscience is God 
speaking to thee. 

AmuL 


To-day is ours. 
Cowley. 
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school-days and you have to work 
hard to do the many difhcult tasks 1 
which are given to girls in the , -upper 1 

classes. Home-work espeCuilly is^ 
irksome when there are opportunities 
for social pleasures or for recreation | 

in the open air, and you are often 1 

tempted to shut up your books j 

before you have mastered the prob- | 

lem. Many times you have stuck 1 

usSnouMord! to your task when it was hard to | 

blit ‘acSlrfS'to resist the inclination to stop. It j 

oui ^ sense of duty to which you { 

gave heed, and you will always find ^ ! 
this to be one of the strongest forces. i 
It never fails to help us when our I 
inclinations tend to draw us away 
from that which we ought to do. ; 
We ought to cultivate it, therefore, | 
They dp well, since it will never be so easy as it is ! 

who w^^Ekcrity now to^ form the habit of listeainsf to':"' ■■ '■ :1' 

Perhaps ambition is painting a * i 

\ 

* . . 'I 

# ' 1 

** ■ ■ ' ^ i 

■ ■ ■■■■ I 
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glowing picture of a career in which 
you are to shine one of these days. Kerdimi^^^^a 
It may be that, for some, school or whaTiL'^d^riy 
college days are just ending, and you thos. cariyu. 
dream of a path which will lead 
to ParnassuS, whereon academic 
distinction is to be gained. By 
comparison the ordinary everyday 
ties seem insignificant, and you may 
feel that they ought not to restrain 
you. It may be right to 
yourself to such a career, but on the 
other hand, that attractive path may 
not be the way of duty. In this 
case be sure that you will hear 
uncomfortable suggestions from 
within. Have you those at home 
who need your young energies as a 
support for declining days? If so, 
duty may require that you should 


Patient waiting 

devote 

est way of doing 


All I could never 
be, 

All, men ignored 
in me, 

This, I was worth 

deci4e upon home as your sphere of 

cher shaped. 
Robt, Browning, 


action. This need not debar you 
from further study or prevent the 

^39 
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^jTappLs^-that approach of opportunities for the 
ThLt“is'but one t'xercise of your special talents. The 
that iswork." “ path of duty is ever the way to g^lory, 

Carmen Syhm, i m *1 t t 

while the path of ambition is strewn 
with the wreckage of human failure. 

True, it may not be ea,sy at this 
moment to discern great oppor- 
tunities in the humble home circle 
with the allurements of larger 
spheres in your minds. Comparison 
rusults^are Go(l4 ; may make the former shrink into 

on the surface. When we have 
gained experience of the realities of 
life, we know that success and hap- 
piness are not to be gained if 
we do not follow the path of duty. 
We know also that opportunity is 
.you cannot do au HOt connned to any particular place ; 
asyJfu wtmia Hki it cntcrs thc quiet home a.s naturally 

to. ft is only *. r i i i 

necessary to do as it frequciits tlic ousv oiitef world, ■ 

thing.s just a.s well a j ^ ? 

places it is rarely to be 
recognized by its appearance. Not 
14^ 
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the place but the willing and capable ^Twhom 
soul attracts opportunity. 

Aana Robertson Brown, in her 
wise and inspiring book What is 
Worth While ? has written : 

“ Shall we miss all the divine 
sweetness of life in order to have a 
career ? Let us consider life at all He wRo is false 

. t /• 1 • fo present duty 

points before we riisn. into n new breaks a thread m 
phase of it, from which, once m, we find the aawwhen 

A he may have for- 

may not soon withdraw. gotte^^the 

“This is the great danger, and a ^euher. 
grave one it is, that is apt, at some 
time or other, to confront us all, — 
the danger of substituting some 
intellectual ambition for the ordinary 
human affections. I do not know 
how to speak strongly enough on of 

this subject, and yet gently enough, that.^we 
It is on my heart night and day, as the^ r^^on wwch 
I consider our common problem. Ood^o^h^^e 
Ambition is, in many ways, the most jFrancis Bacon. 
dc^'dly ]ia.vc, -tlic roost 
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worm only tieaclly foe to our character, I mean. 
wiLlrJetnoi for Little ])>' Httlc that intellectual 
ambition will draw us away, if we 
are not careful, from our true place 
in life, and will make cold, unloved, 
and unhelpful women of us, instead 
of the joyous, affectionate, and 
unselfish women we might have 
been. We need not try to anni- 
.sidmvdT“l‘rX’ ambition, but let us keep it 

Cping bS our i*^ bounds ; let us see to it that it 
pirihu holds a just proportion in our lives. 
our“w<^. “ We need not let our talents lie idle, 
or neglect to make the most of 
them — there is a place and a grand 
work for them all ; but let us keep 
their development for ever subordi- 
nate to simple human duties, usually 
at home. Very few lives are free — 
Faithful per- free to go aiid come, travel, read. 

fonrutttcc of .Htuall . -i - , . r # 

TO write, think, paint, sigg, at 

women 

the-se gifts are an aside in life, as it 
144 
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were,' an underbreath. Most of us 
are beset with loving calls fo toil, 
care.u'esponsibility, and quiet duties, 
. which we must recognize, heed, obey.” 

To some favoured people the voice 
of duty does not come to bring 
uncomfortable questioning and dis- 
quiet of heart. They are happy who 
can walk naturally and placidly upon 
the path. Many have pursued the 
same way although they have had 
to fight hard with themselves, and 
these have found their reward. Yet 
, others, called to more difficult 
heights, have striven with anguish 
of heart to be faithful to the dictates 
of that inner voice. Sometimes, it 
is true, they have fainted by the 
way, but with strength renewed they 
have rejoined the battle-line, and 

the world honours them for their 

^ ■ 

constancy. 

The great Russian author and 

143 
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Never to tire, 
never to grow 
cold ; to be pa- 
tient, sympathetic, 
tender ; to look 
for the budding 
flower and the 
opening heart ; to 
hope al,>vays ; like 
God, to live al- 
ways — this is duty. 

A miel. 


She is happy 
whose circum- 
stances suit her 
temper ; but she 
is more excellent 
who can suit her 
temper to any cir- 
cumstances. 

Htme. 


Be our joys three 
parts pain ! 

Strive and hold 
cheap the strain; 

Learn, nor account 
the pang ; dare, 
never grudge 
the throe ! 

Robt* Browning, 
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^*tLmfgrfireS reformer, Count Tolstoy, may be 
xd'pkce or gain mcntioiied as a type of such great 

souls. Thc volcc of duty called 
seek the highest hardly and humbly . 

And diitv’s holio«;t - 

call obey. thc Ordinary life of a Russian peasant 

J.G. mnUier. • t,^ , , ■ f U- 

that he might closely associate him- 
self with the oppressed serfs to whose 
cause he had determined to devote 
his life. It nearly broke his heart to 
resist the pleadings of his family, and 
it was not until the end of a long life 
hiJeSt wwch *a abandoned finally the small 

tery“lcrificr'™" remaining comforts which the love 
oeori^iBhot. Children had made 

it so difficult to renounce. To him 
duty was indeed "a stern daughter 
of the voice of God ” ; but we cannot 
doubt that he found, as Tennyson 
so eloquently expresses it, “the 
iisith the spirit of toppling crags of duty scaled are 

all Ijcauty 1 i is is J 

Kisseu you in the closc upou the shilling table-lands 
Anm to which our God Himsclf is moon 

and sun.” 

• *44 
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A/aj;i;njrl or Sister Nhu’di/a'^ [the Consecrated) j 

IS hnosvn in England as the author of some delightjul 
hoohs about the East. She was Irish by birth., but some 
sixteen years ago she went to India and became in- 
timately absorbed in the ideals of Hinduism. She moved 
amongst the people as a mother in Israel nursing them 
in times of famine and plague., and caring for their 
spiritual needs. In particular she devoted herself 
wholeheartedly to the education and emancipation of 
Indian women. In the movement for national regeim^a- 
lion she was a recognised guide and inspirer, and 
Young India holds no foreipyi 7tanie in greater honour. 
She died suddenly at the end of 1911 , in the midst of 
her labours^ and one of the native tributes to her unselfish 
exertions ended: “ For her ungrudging task our grateful 
iribute is due, and to her noble soul our prayer and 
good 2V07'dsS 
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The world has need of girls who 
are determined to do their duty 
wherever they may be placed. It 
. is sad to see young people cool and 
fall away because they miss the 
glamour which their imagination 
.had cast around tasks undertaken 
in moments of enthusiasm. When 
the hand has been placed upon the 
plough it should not be lightly with- 
drawn. Your first impulse for 
service was unselfish, but what is 
to be said of the desire to withdraw ? 
Things may be wrong, but may it 
not co your duty to attempt to 
improve them ? If circumstances 
have led you into any situation, 
depend upon it, you can only fail 
in your duty there at your peril. 
Stick to your post until you are 
quite sure that it is the voice of duty 
that calls you away. 

For some the problems of life are 

♦ 

i 


Every human 
being is intended 
to have a charac- 
ter of his own, to 
be what no other 
is, to do what no 
other can. 

Channing. 


0 what a glory 
doth this world 
put on 

For him who, with 
a fervent heart, 
goes forth 
Under the bright 
and glorious shy, 
and looks 
On duties well 
performed, and 
days well spent I 
For him the wind, 
ay, and the yel- 
low leaves, 
Shall have a voic§ 
and give him 
eloquent teach- 
ings, 

H, W. Longfellow, 


It costs more to 
neglect our duties 
than to accom- 
plish them. 

Anna Dickinson, 


L 
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Ever y d u t: y 
which is bidden to 
wait returns with 
seven fresh duties 
at its back. 
Charles 


We cannot get 
more out ofhurnan 
life than we put 
intO' it. 

y. G* IlGllaruL 


% 


The sense 
duly pursues us 

ever. 

Joseph Cook, 
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encountered in the office or work- 
shop. Perhaps we have engaged 
ourselves to serve for wages,, and 
the work or the hours are irksome. 
Our duty is to be thorough, to give 
ourselves willingly and cheerfully 
to that which we have undertaken. 
To work with an eye on the clock 
is not fulfilling our duty, neither 
is it the way to command success. 
Most of the failures of life are due 
to the grudging spirit, and we 
should try to make our work the 
most intere.sting thing of our lives. 
An artist wrote to the author 
recently : ‘M have my work always 
in mind ; without it things seem 
very tasteless or meaningless to me.*’ 
Is it not mean to take wages which 
we agreed to accept upon the under- 
standing that we would do our best, 
and to fail to carry out our part of 
the bargain ? 
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Young people who complain that 
there is no prospect for them in the 
placa where they happen to be are 
. usually wrong, as their elders who 
have passed over the same stage can 
testify. The world needs earnest, 
faithful, duty-loving souls, and so 
great is its need it cannot afford to 
overlook any. You may think that 
your honest endeavours to do your 
duty are not being noticed, but 
depend upon it, you will live to find 
that you are mistaken. Some day 
you will be chosen to undertake 
larger responsibility, and although 
some of your associates who have 
not been willing to give their whole 
hearts to their work will tell you 
that you are "lucky,” you will know 
that your advancement is due not 
to chance, but to the efficiency in 
your business which came from the 
interest that followed your deter- 


Let him that 
would move the 
world first move 
himself. 

Socrates. 


Our character is 
but the stamp on 
our souls of the 
free choice of 
good or evil we 
have made through 
life. 

Cunningham 

Geikie. 


Strive, endeavour, 
it profits more 
To fight and fail, 
than on Time’s 
dull shore 
To sit an idler 
ever : 

For to him that 
bares his arm to 
the strife, 

Firm at his post 
in the battle of 
life, 

The victory faileth 
— never. 

Anon, 



Be what yon 
were meant (.o be. 
A, B* AkoA^ 


You cannot 
dream yourHclf 
into a character ; 
you must hammer 
and forge yourself 
into one. 

/. An Frotide* 


There is no evil 
that we cannot 
either face or fly 
from, but the con- 
sci<njs«e.HS of duty 
disregarded. 

Dmkl Wdisier* 


■ f 
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mination to labour with all your 
might in face of whatever apparent 
discouragement it was your lot to 
meet. 

Whether you are still at school, 
or are about to leave school or 
college, or are in an office, or are 
helping in the home, the aspect of 
your problems must continually 
bring to you thoughts of duty. 
There is not much romance in the 
subject. It is one of the everyday 
considerations which are continually 
testing us, and necessarily, for the 
character that is not built up upon 
acceptance of the claims of duty 
will have a poor chance in the battle 
of life. 

Choo.se the path of duty early. 
It is not possible to say what you 
should do in the various circum- 
stances that will arise as you journey 
on the road of life. livery problem 

♦ 
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is affected by a number of considera- 
tions which should influence decision 
in each particular case. Others, 
• perhaps, will not be able to help you, 
and you yourself may often find 
it hard to decide. Remember that 
the girl who gets into the habit of 
preferring duty will be better able 
to distinguish its voice in times of 
special difficulty than she who has 
been careless. 

We saw that there is not much 
romance in duty. It brings, how- 
ever, a satisfaction deeper than any- 
thing else can give. 

“ A brave endeavour 

To do thy duty, whate’er its worth, is better 
than life with love for ever, 

And love is the sweetest thing on earth,” 

.# 

wrote a poet. It was the thought 
that he had done his duty that 


To repel one’s 
cross is to make 
it heavier. 

AmieL 


We are haunted 
by an ideal life, 
and it is because 
vi^e have within 
us the beginning 
and the possibility 
of it. 

Phillips Brooks* 


In all situations 
wherein a living 
man has stood or 
can stand , there is 
actually ap prize of 
quite infinite value 
placed within his 
reach, — namely, 
a Duty for him 
to do. 

Thos* Carlyle* 
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Out of lifels duty 
sliall 'b'lossom in 
beauty 

A grace and ■ a 
glory to gladden 
the way. 

Amn, 


The end shall 
crown the work, 

Work on, then, to 
the end ; 

Tho’ oft the way 
is dark, 

And clouds por- 
tend. 

The w«jrk Is ours 
to d<j ; 

Knoiigh for our 
faint sight ; 

The end (Hxl 
knows. Press 
<jn, 

The crown - is 

liglit I 

/’lanihrf 


comforted the great Nelson as he 
lay dying. " Thank God, I have 
done my duty!” were his 'last 
words. 

“The longer on this earth we 
live,” wrote Lowell, “the more we 
feel the beauty of plain devotedness 
to duty.” Poets have written much 
that is inspiring- about duty, but 
the lives of noble men and women 
who have trodden the path and left 
a shining track that all may see 
are more eloquent than the best 
poetry. Stevenson’s prayer, “ Help 
me to play the man,” is a trumpet- 
call to all our hearts. Let us, 
like him, .seek for strength so to 
live that we shall never be re- 
proached with having shirked a 
duty. 

We began with a line, from 
Wordsworth’s Ode to Duty ; we 

cannot do better than conclude this 
130 
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chapter with a stanza from the 
same beautiful poem : — 


“ Stern Lawgiver ! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 

Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face; 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 
And the most ancient heavens, through thee, 
are fresh and strong.” 


The present 
moment flies, 

And bears our 
life away ; 

Oh ! make Thy 
servants truly 
wise, 

That they may 
live to-day. 

Doddridge. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE PURPOSE OF LIFE 


Our Imsiut'.ss in 
life is not to 
iiheful of oiher 
people liiu to 
ahead ofonrsoivcs. 

AMMw Ih 
Ikihwl'* 


Nothinj^ is u* 
rhieved Indore it 
1)0 ihoroupjtly at* 
Irinpted. 

,\ir i*» Sidmy. 






IIK Girl Wanted" naturally 
desires success. It is the 
crown of endeavour, and she 
to press forward to a ilcfinite 


goal, 'rhe life which is witliout aim 
cannot be successful, 'rhcrc is in 
our environment all the means 
necessary to the accomplishment 
of that which we will to do, but 
we must stretch out our hands 
for what we require, and we must 
know what we want. Attainment 
is not to be achieved through an 
aimle.ss fligdit from flower to flower; 
the world makes way for those" who 
are determinetl, aiul ue arc to think 


1^2 
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upon our aims and decide what it is 
worth while for us to pursue. Some 
men ’ and women have complained 
. in the evening of their days that 
the things which they pursued were 
shadows, or that they turned into 
ashes as they grasped them. This 
is because they did not aim high. 
Their desire was set upon material 
things which have no power to 
satisfy the soul. They had not un- 
derstood the nature of success, and 
it is all important that we should 
not make the same sad mistake. 

What is success ? Is it some 
great prize which can be handled ? 
Is it the attainment of wealth, or 
the ability to do things better than 
others ? Is it applause from those 
who are nearer the foot of the 
ladder? No, these are the things 
that do not satisfy those who gain 
them and nothing more. The only 

ISS 


What makes life 
dreary is the want 
of motive. 

George Eliot* 


To live with a 
high ideal is a 
successful life. 

E* P. Tenney. 


If every day we 
can feel, if only 
for a moment, the 
realization of be- 
ing our best selves, 
we may be sure 
that we are suc- 
ceeding. 

Bliss Carman. 
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One of the most 
charming thinijs 
in girlhood is 
serenity. 

Margaret E» 
Sangster, 


Since happiness 
is necessarily the 
supreme oliject of 
our desires, anti 
tluty the supreme 
rule of our actions, 
there can 1)0 no 
harmony in our 
l'«ing except our 
happiness coin- 
cides with 'Our 
duty.— I'F^wr//. 


There is a ,s«(Ti» 
cient rccom|K:nsc 
in the very e<m- 
hcionsness of a 
noble tieetl. 


success that is able to satisfy is 
within us. We arc successful when 
we have developed our characters 
and personalities so that we live, 
in harmony with the dictates of 
our higher nature. This is the 
highest happiness, and there is no 
success without happiness. 

The so-called prizes of life are not 
to be despised. It is I>y pressing 
after them that the great machinery 
of society is kept revolving, and 
we may become wealthy without 
necessarily giving up greater aims. 
But if we regard worldly success 
as the final end of our striving 
we shall surely miss the substance 
in reaching after the shadow. 

Some of the most successful men 
and women have dietl poor, and there 
arc those to-day who delilwratcly 
turn away from the pursuit of 
wealth in order to live simply. 

•154 
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They have looked at life with clear, 
calm eyes, and have made their 
choice. Like them, we should learn 
. to value above all the things which 
will help us to grow heavenward, 
and while it may not be proper for 
us to stand aside from the roar 
and bustle of life, we ought to realize 
that it is not in fevered striving 
that real success is to be found. 

It is, then, of the first moment 
that you should have a purpose in 
life. It does not follow that you 
must have a programme or see 
clearly all the landmarks on the 

course which you purpose to run. 
Some are led early in life to form 
definite plans for the future. For 
example, Robert Louis Stevenson 
when quite a lad resolved to become 
an a-qthor, and, in his own words, 

he “ slogged at it day in and day 

out.” As the world knows, he 


Money, in truth, 
can do much, but 
it cannot do all. 
We must know 
the province of it, 
and confine it 
there, and even 
spurn it back when 
it wishes to get 
farther. 

Thos* Carlyle. 


To have what 
we want is riches, 
but to be able to 
do without is 
power. 

Geo. MacDonald. 


Life is act, and 
not to Do is death. 
Cewis Morris, 
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Many people 
owe the grandeur 
of ^ their lives to 
their trenienclous 
difficulties, 

Spurgeon. 


Do the duty 
whidj lies nearest 
thee, which tliou 
k no west to he 
a Duty. Thy 
Second Duty will 
already liavc iHi" 
come clearer. 

7*hos, Cariyie. 


Tlic l.a‘st and 
highest thing a 
man can do in a 
day is lo sow a 
stvd, whether it 
Ik* a worfh an act, 
or an acouj. 
James h\ 


climbed almost to the pinnacle of 
his ambition, and has left an 
honoured and enduring name in 
English literature. Perhaps you . 
may not feel so drawn to a j)articular 
career that you are conscious of a 
similar impulse. It would be well, 
however, that you should give 
thought to the matter, for you cannot 
begin too early to prepare for what 
is to be your part in life. You have 
to do something. What is it ? 
All that others can do for you is 
nothing to that whicii you can do 
for yourself. So long as you are 
without definite aim as to what 
you are going to attempt in life, 
so long must the real beginning of 
your career be postponed, and some 
people have put off the duty of 
deciding so long that tiKx have 
not left themselves time to gain even 
small prizes. 



Jlannah Mon ocatj^ies a secure place in the atmals of 
English- history. She had a powerful intellect and 
7 vas an. honoured figure in the great literary circle 
7 vhich gathered round Johnson^ Burhe^ and Reynolds. 
The atmosphere of the Salon and Stage, however, muck 
as it appealed to the intellect, could not satisfy her large 
.soul, and eventually she devoted herself entirely to a 
life of Christian benevolence. Her influence upon the 
education of the daughters of England was far-reaching. 
.She had for a motto, A suitable education for each, 
and a Christian education for all.’’^ She %ms convinced 
that there is only one way for the individual and the 
nation to become and to remain successful ; that is, 
through faithfulness to God, and she laboured in daily 
life for the cause of practical religion with all her 
strength. She died full of years and honours in the 
year 1833 . 

# 
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But whether or not you are able 

J what you say for 

to decide at once what you are to you 
do in life, you can decide to-day 
what you are going to be. This 
is the purpose that you must fix 
now if you are to be successful. 

In what spirit will you strive? 

“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might.” 

™ 1 . 11,1. It is work that 

Success means doing all that we gives flavour to 

life* Ivlcrfi & 2 cist'* 

can do as well as we can do it. ence without ob- 

ject and without 

This may be work or it may be play, effo^^t Js^a^.^poor 
It may be something of seemingly 
little account, or it maybe something 
of importance ; but unless we do 
it well, and to the best of our ability, 
it will not achieve success. 

Florence Nightingale, Helen Kel- 
ler, and others like them, have been ^^ctamstance 
successful because they have had Does well, acts 
the spirit of faithfulness in their coulcl do ^no 
work.’ If we do not do small things 
well, depend upon it the oppor- 

157 



tiie girl wanted 


The reward of 
one duty done is 
the power to fitlfil 
luiuiher, 

Ge£>r^ ElUt. 


No man doth 
safely rule hut he 
that Iiaili learner! 
It'Iadly to oiiey, 

7%(mms t) 
Kempis* 


Ia")okin|»: h>ack, 
n(w, at that life 
of toil, I cannot 
hut feel thankful 
that it tormed 
such li material 
part of my early 
education. 
l>n fJvtX^rsfme, 


timities for doing great things will 
never come our way. Doing well 
with our might “ the common round, 
the daily task,” is the preparation 
for all who are to he called to 
lead others or to undertake the 
larger responsibilities. We learn to 
do by doing. 

'ihe discovery that our strength, 
j)crsev'erance, and determi nation 
have been capable of bending cir- 
cumstances to our will and bring’ing 
to fulfilment that for which we have 
wi.shed and worked, givc.s u.s re- 
newed courage and inspiration for 
the undertaking of new anti larger 
dutie.s. 

We .shall not be likely to put 
forth sustained efifort to oI)ta{n that 
which we do not earnestly Ijclicvc 
in or desire, and therefore the 
first step in forming purpose' is to 
know what is worth while. W'c 
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cannot do better than read the lives 
of those whose portraits are printed 
in this book. These records of 
, noble women show us the character 
of true success and how it is to 
be obtained, and we shall be wise 
if we resolve to strive to follow 
where they have led and to fix our 
aim upon the same ideals of loving 
kindness, unselfish service, and 
loyalty to the highest. 

John Ruskin says : “ Let every 
dawn of morning be to you as the 
beginning of life, and every setting 
sun be to you as its close: then 
let every one of these short lives 
leave its sure record of some kindly 
thing done for others.” Depend 
upon it, if such is to be your purpose 
there shall be no failure in your 
life. There will be difficulties and 
misunderstandings, and the latter 
especially may be hard to bear ; 
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Self-conquest is 
the greatest of all 
victories. — Plato, 


It is advisable 
that a man should 
know at least 
three things ; — 
first, where he is ; 
secondly, where- 
he is going ; third- 
ly, what he had 
best do under the 
circumstances. 

Rtiskin, 


No labour is 
hard, no time is 
long, wherein the 
glory of eternity 
is the mark we 
level at. 

Stu ferome. 
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The longer I 
Iive» tj'ie more I 
seem to realize 
tile privilege of 
being able to do 
anything that may 
lessen the sorrows 
or augment the 
joys {)!' others. 

/>VV//e/ I*'mser. 


What passes 
with society fur 
success . . . may 
well be^ as often 
as not actually is, 
a had kind of 
failure* 

7hm. Hugkis* 


In the lexicon of 
youth, which 
face rcserven 
F<ir a bright man- 
hood, there is 
no such w'ord 
As '‘'/aii, 

A. /»*. Lyttm* 


but press on, “ j)ray for {>owers 
equal to your tasks . . , anti you 
shall wonder at the richness of ’life 
which has come to you by the grace^ 
of God." 

When purpose has been fixetl the 
course is clear before us. We have 
a compass by which to steer, the 
voice of conscience, which is never 
silent when we are tempted to forgo 
our higher aims, and as each day 
comes to us we sliall use its oppor- 
tunities to further our interests. 

And gradually the things that were 
irksome will cease to annoy us, and 
loyalty to duty will make the com- 
monest tasks interesting. In its 
turn, interest will in.spirc us to 
devote greater attention to our work, 
and success will be the natural 
consequence. 

There can be no interest ‘where 
there is no purpose. How tiresome 
i6o 
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it would very soon become if we (leter- 
were compelled to make idle, useless 

^ V*. ^ results from duty 

macks upon paper, without there Cg^^fetyS 
being any design in our minds. S 
It is said that the inmates of our ^^^^IvuuamMc- 
prisons used to feel most severely 
the unproductive, useless nature of 
the tasks in the days before prison 
reform. The absence of utility or 
purpose made their work bitter and 
painful. 

The curse laid upon work is only 
felt by those who labour without S 
interest, and it is one of the greatest “ 

blessings of life that as we go about 
our work fresh interest is awakened 
with every task undertaken with 
resolute cheerfulness and purpose. 

Each new dawn brings a day in 
which there are opportunities, to 
work toward the fulfilment of your ^ ^tuff 

jf tt 't 1 1 ^ To try the soul's 

purpose. Let us then be up and strength on. 

t . » » • -r- ^ R^bt. Brownin?. 

doing, sings Longfellow. If .you 
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Sum u[> at uii;lu 
what thou hast 
ihatc hy 

And in thv mom- 
. iniJf what thou 
ha'^t to do. 


'Doday is ours; 
vvhut do wc 

l««r ? 

To»(lay in ours ; 

we have it here* 
Let's treat it kiml- 
ly. 

A^raMm^ Crnky* 


For thence,* -a 
uamdoK 

winch comforts 
wlillc it mocks, ‘*« 
Shall life succeed 
ill that it icems 
to fail ; 

What I aH|4red to 

bt% 

And wiw not, 
comforts me. 


aim high, as you ought to do, you 
cannot afford to let one of these 
precious days slip useless away. 
The day in which you do not take 
a step forward will he one in which 
you go back, one in which purpose 
is weakened. There is no standing 
still upon the mountain side. 
Youth is the time for enthusiasm, 
and your feet will never he more 
swift than now. Press on and 
upward, therefore, 'and do not be 
discouraged if at the close of the 
day the vision splendid of your 
dream .seems just as far away. If 
you gain the summit of your am- 
bition, you have aimed low. The 
peaks to which you climb should 
still be calling to you when the last 
day dawns. 

Unrealized aim is not necessarily 
failure. “'Tis better to have "loved 
and lost than never to have loved 
■ iga *. 


Aniitx Ln'trha harhaitld^ a poetess and write)- 
of books, lived in that jro/dcn of literature 
which is associated with Dr. Johnson, Lamb, 
Wordsworth, and Scott. Her writings are 
almost forgotten, but her noble character, high 
purpose, and moral courage live on. She was 
a champion of unpopular causes, and a warm 
frtend oj the oppressed and downtrodden. She 
taught in her hnsbamPs school, and laboured to 
implant noble ideals in the hearts of her pupils, 
rnanp if whom attained to eminence. It has 
been said oJ her that through the marvellous 
influe nee she possessed over her young pupils 
our tvhole country is in her debt.'’’ 
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at all,” says Tennyson ; and Lessing, w 

the great Uennan philosopher and fthrmte the 

poet, goes a step farther and expresses folS 

in the following allegory his belief 

that aspiration is greater than all 

"If Almighty God appeared to me,” 

he wrote in effect, “offering in His 

right hand 'Fruth, and in His left 

hand Ijmging for Truth, and were 

to say, ‘ Ghoose thou,’ I would fall 

on my hnees at His left hand and our greatest 

sav, ‘ Father, give me Longing for never failing, but 

Truth, though it may lead me 

through pain and error. Truth is 

only for I'hec. 

Yes, aspiration is greater than all. 

The things we do are creatures 
of time, and they will fall away 
when wc come to the valley of 
shadows; but may we not believe 
that nol)le aspiration will live on, 
an inseparable part of that spirit Wm- Wordsworth. 
which is of eternity? ■ ' ; • 


really Uq;in ! 
though thou 
hast time 
But for a line, lu* 
that .sublime. 
Not failures hut 
low aim is 
crime. 

y. A\ /,0Wfii. 


The visioa ihai 
you glori^ . in 
your in 1 11(1, ■Ihe 
Weal tlmt you en- 
throne in^ your 
heart— "this you 
will build your 
life by, tins you 
will k*eotm% 

Jama Aikth 
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Set your purpose then, and 

make it your fixed resolve that, God 
giving you courage and endunuicc, 
you will live day by day a life of 
unselfish devotion to duty, cultivating 
the graces which endear a girl to 
those about her, and striving 
earnestly to know what things are 
pure and what things arc cx])cdient 
for her who aims to fulfil the high 
mission of a good woman. If this 
be your purpose in life you will 
surely achieve siicce.ss, and you will 
have the deep and abiding soul 
satisfaction which comes to all who 
live in tune with the Infinite, a 
happiness which passeth not away. 


INCENTIVE 

W HENE’ER a noble deed is 
wrought, 

Whene’er is spoken a noble 
thought, 

Our hearts, in glad surprise, 

To higher levels rise. 

The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 

And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares. 

Honour to those whose words or 
deeds 

Thus help us in our daily needs. 

And by their overflow 
Raise us from what is 

H. W. Longfellow 


Ctje BuilUers 


a ll arc arc|){tcct0 of Jate, 

eiorklttg In tljcoc toallo of tinmc ; 
feomc toitl; ma00ibe OrcOo ano grrar, 
fe>oinc toirb ornamenro of rbjJinc. 

ilJotljlnff u0rlf00 10, or loio j 
(lEarij tblnff In it 0 place is best ; 
aim tolar 0 rfm 0 &«r mir 0 |oto 
fe>tri'ngt|cn 0 ono 0«pporr0 t|c rrot. 

J'or tie 0 tructure t|at toe raloe, 

•Elme 10 toltl matrrlal0 aueo ; 

Cur roma^0 aim ge0tcroa^0 
ace tie fatorte tolt| to|lf| toe luim. 

'2tr«lp 0|ape aim faollon rieoej 
Eeabe no Hatonlnff ffap0 lettoeen ; 

Clitil not becauoe no man oeeo, 
fe>uc| t|in00 toll! remain uimeen. 

i66 


/)//v.v C/ara Barton 7vas B/n Orica's great est national 
heroine, an angel of mercy 7ulwse deeds of love were 
not confined to her native States. She first became 
knosvn during' the American Civil IVar, when she 
organized help for 7voitnded soldiers and the provision 
oj food and delicacies for all engaged at the front. At 
the conclusion of that great struggle Miss Barton 
found 7vorh to do in Europe, and she served at the 
front throughout the Franco- Prussian War. For 
many Jol loaning years J/iss Barton remained “ in 
the firing line for humanityP Wherever humanity 
called for help in the dire need of earthquake, famine, 
pestilence, fre, or food, this noble spirit was instant 
in her resjHnise, and while not actively engaged in 
some great soar or calamity she voas busied in organizing 
and (bveiaping the machinery of the Red Cross Ser^jice. 

Miss Barton died in ii)\ 2 at an advanced age. 
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Jn ciitn* irajgf of 
2Buillter0 torougHt toit§ gr^ate^t care 
(Jcac§ miiutte anb unsfeen part; 

Jior t^e gott0 ebergio^iere. 

ttgf bo our toorfe a;tf biell, 

tfje un 0 een anb the 0 een: 

S^afee the hot^ iohete 0O&0 maj. pbiell, 
2 Beautifuf, entire ana clean. 

dbe our Itbeb are incomplete, 
fetanbing fn tJiejje toallsf of i;ime, 
JBrofeen sftairbjaji^ tojiere t^e feet 
Stumble acf tbeg joeefe to climb. 

2 Builb to=bag, then, sftrong anb ^ure, 
^itb a firm anb ample ba^e ; 

^nb a^cenbing anb secure, 
feball to^morrobj finb itio place. 

'tlfbub alone can toe attain 

thm tamm tobere tbe eje 
^ee0 tbe toorib a0 one ba^t plain 
anb one bounblejSjo reach of 0ks, 

1^* iSIf Hongf^nolD 
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S o as tb\y siui rtscs, Wciib, 
sbaU sou wafjc man>} a &a^ 
to Outg anb laboar. - .flDag 
tbc task bat»c been boncstls bone 
when tbe niflbt comes » anb tbc 
stewarb beat ftinblg wttb tbc 
labourer. 


*il. 01. esartwaj 



